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Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of 
usic you wish to see. 


The E.M.B. GUIDE lets you shop at the nation’s 
us most complete library of school music materials. 
a Just order the titles you want. Or, ask us for “On 
a Approval” recommendations. Wide selections of 
: material carefully screened to your needs, are sent 
on approval. 


: JMusic On ipnoval by Mail 


Educational 
Yusic 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


we mail you promptly an extensive selec- 
ion to review. You keep what you want, 
return the balance using our label. 


Bp Separately, you order the quantity 
you need of the selections you want 
and they are shipped at once from stock. 


PSs: Py: don’t have a copy of the new 1951- 
52 E.M.B. GUIDE write for your free copy today. 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ 
Text books and literature @ Band and orchestra 
music @ Instrumental solo and ensemble music ¢ 
Instrumental thods @ A pl stock of equip- 
ment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of 
music education. 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


of advertisements directed to music edu- 
cators on the Everett School Piano... . 
Another step in Everett's crusade to estab- 
lish new, higher standards in pianos. 


free folder 

tells how 

Everett meets 

or exceeds 
highest standards 


The Everett School Piano, Series 10, has been designed 
to meet or exceed the rigid specifications of 

Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the music department at 
Western Michigan College. 


A new folder, “Factual Report on the Everett Series 10 
School Piano,” is yours for the asking. It tells in detail how 
the Everett more than qualifies, even when judged by. 

the highest standards. Write the Everett Piano Company, 
South Haven, Michigan. 


* On request, a copy of 
Dr. Carter’s specifications 
is available to schools 


who wish to bring omeun 

their present piano hid 
forms up-to-date. 
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Enlarge the opportunities 
in school music 


with 


Instrumental Horizons 


Music drawn from 


New Music Horizons 


scored by C. Paul Herfurth 


The selections are arranged for 
orchestras, ensembles, and soloists— 


in the elementary grades. 


Children who have already learned 
these selections through classroom 
use of New Music Horizons are 
thus provided with a unique oppor- 
tunity of integrating singing and 
playing experiences. - 

For schools using other series, 
Instrumental Horizons offers de- 
lightful, easy materials which are 
musically sound, carefully selected 
and scored for use by boys and girls 


of varying levels of ability and 
training. 


12 BOOKS—One Each For 
PIANO - LEADER 


VIOLIN, CELLO 
FLUTE, TROMBONE 
E-FLAT HORN 


STRING BASS (TUBA) 
B-FLAT CLARINET 

E-FLAT ALTO SAXAPHONE 
B-FLAT CORNET (TRUMPET) 
DRUMS AND BELLS 
RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


the best in school music 


New York. 45 East 17 Street 
Chicago. 221 East 20 Street 
707 Browder Street 


San Francisco . 


. 604 Mission Street 


1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
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CANNING music programs and 

activities across the country for 
the past several weeks, we notice a 
disturbing pattern. The amount of 
new or unfamiliar music being per- 
formed this season is alarmingly 
small. Everywhere symphony or- 
chestras are programming Beethoven 
cycles, Haydn and Brahms sym- 
phonies, and Wagner excerpts. The 
most modern compositions seen with 
any degree of frequency are those 
of Debussy and Ravel. 

It seems evident.in a year when 
musical organizations are fearfully 
eyeing rising costs of production 
and lower box office receipts, the 
natural reaction has been to sched- 
ule music which conductors assume 
everybody likes. There is practically 


no experimentation with new ideas. 
Even the Metropolitan Opera, 
which valiantly opened its 1950 sea- 
son with Verdi’s seldom-heard Don 
Carlos, went back to an old standby, 
Aida, for its initial curtain raiser 
this year. 

Now nobody argues that music 
which has stood the test of audi- 
ences through the years shouldn’t 
have a generous hearing. The 
danger lies in a tortoise-like pro- 
gramming — a protective shell of 
“regulars” to the exclusion of any 
musical pioneering. Such a policy, 
if pursued to its logical conclusion, 
would relegate music from the realm 
of a vital and continuing creative 
art to the position of a museum 
curiosity. 

Conductors must take their share 
of the blame for poor program plan- 
ning. Frequently, the contemporary 
works are tacked on at the end of 
an evening concert just to round 
out the classical, romantic, and mod- 
ern chronological concept which so 
often arbitrarily governs the selec- 
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tion of music. Only a few conduc- 
tors risk scheduling a serious mod- 
ern work before intermission, al- 
though the first half of the evening 
finds audiences fresher and more re- 
ceptive to the tonal impact of a new 
work. This is one reason modern 
music has not caught the public 
fancy. It is illogical to think that 
the concertgoer will regard as im- 
portant a modern composition 
which the conductor obviously has 
relegated to a minor spot on the 
program. Make no mistake about it, 
audiences are smart enough to re- 
act to such casual treatment of con- 
temporary works. They will not take 
responsibility for leadership which 
the conductor refuses to assume. 


Henri TEMIANKA, first violinist of 
the Paganini Quartet, is carrying on 
his own private campaign to inter- 
est more youngsters in studying vio- 
lin. He’s particularly emphatic that 
stringed instruments should be 
taught by a qualified specialist and 
not, as is done in many schools, by 
the general band instructor. Fur- 
thermore, he’s firmly convinced that 
student string orchestras should give 
their own public concerts, and even 
appear in conjunction with a pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra in or- 
der to impress students and audi- 
ence with the importance of the 
string section. The latter project 
has already been tried by the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra in cooperation 
with young string students in that 
city. The group performed Vaughan 
Williams’ Concerto Grosso for three 
string orchestras — one professional 
orchestra, one that plays up to third 
position, and a third that plays only 
on open strings. It’s an experiment 
that other symphonies could well 
duplicate. 


MARGARET MAXWELL 


Tue Metropolitan Opera’s new 
stage settings for Aida and Rigoletto 
met with a somewhat mixed recep- 
tion from audiences and critics. 
General consensus seems to be that 
the Rigoletto designs by Eugene 
Berman as staged by Herbert Graf 
came off better than did Rolf Ger- 
ard’s settings and costumes for Aida, 
which Margaret Webster staged. 
Chief complaint about the latter is 
the first act temple interior. An im- 
mense statue of the god Ptah not 
only is presented in rear view to the 
audience, but occupies the center of 
the stage, destroying groupings and 
visibility of performers. Well, may- 
be all change isn’t necessarily prog- 
ress, but it should be nice to see 
some fresh scenery. 


MICHAEL MANN, violist sor of au- 
thor ‘Thomas Mann, made his 
American debut earlier this season 
with the Santa Monica Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, playing the Viola 
Concerto in D Major by Stamitz. 


Ir THE New York City audiences 
haven’t heard all the Haydn string 
quartets ever written by that mas- 
ter, they have only their own leth- 
argy to blame. The newly organized 
Schneider Quartet is just about 
midway now in its 16 Monday night 
concerts of Papa Haydn’s 83 quar- 
tets. The series will be completed 
early in May. So far as can be 
learned, this is the first time any 
such undertaking has been at- 
tempted in this country. 


No wonpber Judy Garland ‘olded up 
briefly from fatigue on her two-a- 
day theater sessions in New York. 
She sang 40 songs a day—20 at each 
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Highlights 
from 


MUSIC IN THE AIR 


Words by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Music by Jerome Kern 


Compiled and Transcribed by Paul Yoder 


This brand new addition to the widely used “High- 
lights For Band” series contains all the tunes you've 
always loved: THE SONG IS YOU, I'VE TOLD 
EV’RY LITTLE STAR, THERE'S A HILL BE- 
YOND A HILL, etc., attractively and simply ar- 
ranged by Paul Yoder. All of the published choral 
settings for THE SONG IS YOU and I'VE TOLD 
EV’RY LITTLE STAR may be used with this selec- 
tion. Duration: 5 min. 


Standard Band $2.50 
Conductor 50 


Symphonic Band $4.00 
Extra Parts 30 


sind Donut Forget 


Highlights 
from 
KISS ME KATE 
By Cole Porter 


and 


Highlights 
from 


STATE FAIR 


By Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
Also Compiled and Transcribed by Paul Yoder 


Each of the above selections is priced as follows: 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic Band $4.00 
Conductor 50 Other Parts 30 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Chappell & Co., Inc. © T. B. Harms Co. 
DeSylva, Brown & Henderson 
Gershwin Publishing Company 
Williamson Music, Inc. 


RKO Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


performance. That’s a routine guar. 
anteed to exhaust any singer. 


Epucators spend a lot of time talk. 
ing about getting the nonprofes- 
sional music lover acquainted with 
new music. Personally, we think a 
leading women’s magazine did just 
about the best possible job in this 
direction in its Christmas issue. 
Citing the new Stravinsky opera, 
The Rake’s Progress, which was pre- 
miered in Venice last September, 
the publication gave a quick thumb- 
nail sketch of the opera plot, cited 
critics’ Opinions, reproduced some 
of the eighteenth century Hogarth 
drawings on which the story is 
based, showed a couple of candid 
camera shots of the composer and 
librettists W. H. Auden and Chester 
Kallman, and finally tied the whole 
story up with a Christmas present 
to its readers of a manuscript re- 
production of part of an outstand- 
ing aria from the second act. We’re 
willing to bet a pair of concert 
tickets that readers of the story will 
make a particular point to see the 
opera if it’s ever given in this coun- 
try — and will have a considerable 
measure of understanding too. 
Apropos of an American premiere 
—rumor has it that the Metropolitan 
Opera is considering putting on this 
Stravinsky work next season. 


NEVER a state to overlook a tourist 
possibility, Florida last year played 
host to some 250,000 visitors to its 
new Suwanee River Stephen Foster 
Memorial at White Springs. Fos- 
ter’s choice of the river was based 
solely on the euphonious sound of 
the word; according to tradition he 
got the name by scanning a map 
and never actually saw the body of 
water itself. Indeed, he arbitrarily 
changed the spelling to Swanee to 
suit his verse. Be that as it may, 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River” is Florida’s official state 
song. The new memorial took in 
$386,500 in its first year of opera- 
tion, based largely on parking fees 
and postcard sales. Set in a 243-acre 
state park, the Foster museum has 
dioramas of nostalgic scenes sug- 
gested by Foster songs and an 1830 
piano used to accompany Jenny 
Lind at the Philadelphia Opera 
House during her American tour. 
About the closest visitors get to the 
composer’s music is a tape recorded 


_ concert of popular Foster favorites. 
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Editor Talk 


7 HAs been fun listening to the re- 
I actions of some of our musical 
friends to a statement made by A. 
Flagler Fultz before a meeting of the 
National Association for Music 
Therapy, to the effect that when 
people attend concerts “some per- 
sonal and social deficit is being sat- 
isfied. .. .” He went on to say that 
fifteen minutes of concert listening 
is sufficient to satisfy a musical hun- 
ger and that he, as a consulting 
psychologist and musical therapist, 
would not advise protracted listen- 
ing except for professionally trained 
people. 

One fellow, a musical journalist, 
spent a couple of columns putting 
Mr. Foltz in his place, particularly 
as concerns his competence to fix 
any arbitrary time segment as the 
right amount for a musical meal. 
Having seen the statement only out 
of context and being most timorous 
in the field of psychiatry (We sim- 
ply must stop counting telegraph 
poles while riding on the train), any 
pronouncement here would have 
little value. However, the immedi- 
ate and generally sharp response by 
musicians to Mr. Fultz’s statement 
indicates once more that there is 
nervousness in the concert field 
about the public’s listening habits. 

Are professional musicians aware 
of the vast number of people who 
are listening to more serious music 
than ever before but who never at- 
tend a concert? They are taking 
music as a pleasant, personal com- 
panion while they go about their 
normal daily routines. Their listen- 
ing is usually casual, frequently in- 
termittent no 8:30 to 10:15 
framework. This is ignorance and 
bad manners in the eyes of the sea- 
soned concert-goer who believes in a 
sit-up-in-your-seat-and-keep-quiet _lis- 
tening technique. But this informal, 
unscheduled listening is having tre- 
mendous impact in expanding the 
repertory horizons of a vast number 
of people who are going to do it 
their own way. 

We know some strong advocates 
of the “osmosis”? method of appre- 
ciation. Perhaps we can get them to 
talk about it in issues next to come. 
D. 
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Edgware is an all-wood clarinet! 
Upper and lower joints, bell and barrel, 
too...all are made of seasoned 


grenadilla wood. For true woodwind 


tone quality, make sure 
the clarinet you buy is all 


wood. Insist on an Edgware! 


Edgware 


world’s most popular 
wood clarinet 


Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., Lynbrook, New York 
In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes, Ltd., Toronto 
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Intense tonal color... 
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in the new 


Centered-Tone Clarinet 


Now, more than ever before, the mark ‘Selmer’ on a 
clarinet is justified as an uncompromising standard of 
musical and mechanical quality. The new C-T Model 
embodies a living Standard of musical quality now in its 
fifth generation. 


Here alone you thrill to a more compact tone, beautifully 
centered around a core of intense tonal color. Undesirable 
spreading has been completely eliminated. Tonal emission is 
vastly more uniform through all registers. 


Play the C-T! Compare it with any other clarinet in the 
world! We sincerely believe you’ll agree that the Selmer 
C-T Model is the clarinet you must have for your own 
personal use. 


Ask to try the C-T Model at your Selmer 
dealer’s. Or write for free Centered-Tone 
Brochure. Address Dept. M-11. 


No other maker of artist clarinets can match the skill, 
experience, and resources of the Selmer organization. 


First Prize Gold Medal 

awarded Selmer 

(Paris) Clarinet at the 

International Wind 
Instrument Competi- 

tion—The Hague, Paris, France Mantes, France Paris, France 

Holland 1951 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Selmer... 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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There has been much discussion about James C. Petrillo’s at- 
titude toward music education for young people. To clear the 
air of loose talk we present here his personal statement. 


WELCOME the invitation to 

clarify certain problems affecting 
the professional musician and the 
mounting difficulties he encounters 
in his struggle to make a living in his 
chosen profession. 

Considerable debate and recrimi- 
nation resulted from a statement I 
made to delegates attending the 54th 
Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Musicians in New 
York last summer. It concerned my 
widely published warning to parents 
that a musical career offers little or 
no security for their young hopefuls. 

Since that day editorial writers, 
columnists, cartoonists, and others of 
the press, radio, and television have 
given my remarks as many different 
interpretations as orchestra arrangers 
have given ‘““Mother Machree.” What 
I said specifically was that the music 
profession offered for the average 
youngster only a starvation exist- 
ence; that it would continue in the 
attic until our government saw fit 
to help slow the decline of one of 
our major cultural arts. I have never 
intended to imply that the study of 
music for fun, enjoyment, and cul- 
tural growth should be curtailed in 
any manner. The American Feder- 
ation of Musicians acknowledges the 
splendid work being done by music 
tcachers, in both studios and schools, 
toward greater participation by 
young people in choruses, bands, 
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and orchestras. That is something 
far different from encouragement 
toward music as a daily livelihood. 

No one will ceny that technolog- 
ical progress in the forms of record- 
ings, electrical transcriptions, juke- 
boxes, and piped music has wrought 
havoc with the employment of the 
professional musician. While the 
musician is going the way of the 
carriage maker and the iceman, 
whose jobs were eliminated by the 
automobile and the mechanical re- 
frigerator, those who reproduce 
music mechanically forget that it re- 
quires a live musician first to pro- 
duce the commodity they sell. Few 
pause to realize that constant elimi- 
nation of steady jobs for musicians 
will result in a continuing decline in 
the quality of music, as promising 
musicians turn to better and more 
sure means of making a_ living. 
When the musician is gone there 
won't be any music, for the machine 
cannot create, it can only reproduce. 
Sadly enough, it’s the musician who 
is playing at his own funeral. 


Tragic Problem 


I do not profess to have the com- 
plete answer or solution to this 
tragic problem. I wish I did. I only 
know that the musician need not, 
must not, go the way of the iceman. 

Music is unsurpassed as a means of 


enjoyment and self-expression. 
Youngsters with a genuine urge for 
musical expression are going to fol- 
low that desire, regardless of the 
economic factors. But I do want 
both parents and children to realize 
that music as a career is not likely to 
add up to three square meals a day, 
except for the pitifully small number 
who may become artists. 

I feel that some form of govern- 
ment subsidy will be necessary if this 
country is to produce successive 
generations of good musicians. Sev- 
eral editorial writers have accused 
me of advocating ‘‘a musical hand- 
out state.”” They probably level the 
same accusation against appropria- 
tions for schools and public health. 
It seems probable that if we support 
the kind of civilization we like to 
boast about to less fortunate peoples, 
we shall have to subsidize some of 
the arts that make up that civiliza- 
tion. And subsidy need not mean 
government control of the arts. Sub- 
sidy is a bad word, yet its regulated 
practice is not alien to our way of 
life. Grants in the national interest 
to farming, education, housing, hos- 
pitals, shipping, and aviation have 
been necessary to establish and main- 
tain what we fondly call the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

For centuries serious music has 
been supported by government, par- 
ticularly abroad. In most Conti- 
nental countries there is a long tradi- 
tion of support for operas and or- 
chestras through continuing state, 
regional, and municipal grants. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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CAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 
Make 


Ik A city which is noted for its progressive municipal 
government a committee of businessmen is giving 
serious study to a plan for setting up their city’s orches- 
tra as a for-profit corporation. They are working on 
the premise that their orchestra might be self-sustain- 
ing if given a sufficiently wide scope of operation. 

Heads in the orchestra world are both nodding and 
shaking. Some are unwilling to sacrifice the time- 
honored traditions that surround the non-profit  or- 
ganizations that have always required subsidy of one 
kind or another. Others are eager to explore the idea, 
and see in it the possibility of resolving the serious 
financial problems that must be dealt with by every 
orchestra, season after season. 

Out of all this discussion has come a leading ques- 
tion: If you were to organize and incorporate an orches- 
tra-for-profit, how would you run it? It has been fired 
at me many times. Here are my answers. They are, 
of course, theoretical in a sense, because this kind of 
operation has not been attempted to the best of my 
knowledge. Not all these answers may be the right 
ones, but they will serve a good purpose if they do 
nothing more than spark further discussion of the idea. 

In viewing the possibilities for a for-profit orchestra 
our whole thinking about orchestra financing and 
operation is changed because we have inherited genera- 
tions of subsidized orchestra thinking, first from the 
courts of Europe and later from individuals and groups 
in this country. We must immediately get to the con- 
sideration of two most important questions: (1) What 
will entice enough people to buy enough tickets for 
enough concerts to enable the orchestra to pay its own 
bills and make a profit for its incorporators? (2) What 
would an orchestra have to do in order to become a 
good business risk? 

The answer to both questions is simple to state: The 
orchestra must offer a product of highest quality, at- 
tractively “packaged” and skillfully marketed. It must 
compete with all other entertainment and educational 
offerings of the twentieth century. Its life will depend 
solely on its box office appeal. 


The Product 


All orchestras have as their goal the production of 
fine music, excellently performed. But far too often 
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the excellence attained is a high technical polish and 
flawless performance which lacks heart-tug and emo- 
tional inspiration. 

One of the first things I would do with the orchestra- 
for-profit would be to give serious consideration to the 
emotional needs of the conductor and musicians. I 
would hire a personnel man who thoroughly under- 
stands musicians. He would be instructed to draw up 
a plan which would give musicians year-round employ- 
ment, job security, and a financial interest in the or- 
chestra’s projected profits, thereby cutting out what are 
probably the most unsettling factors confronting sym- 
phony personnel. 

Next, he would be instructed to know the musicians 
so well that he could understand the causes of their 
individual tensions and frustrations and perhaps do 
something about them. Every effort would be made 
to give the musicians and the conductor the emotional 
freedom necessary for them to be inspired performers. 
They would then be expected to play music, not just 
notes. 

The second man on the staff would be a sales en- 
gineer whose job would depend on his finding exactly 
what music the present and potential customers want 
to hear—and want to hear urgently enough to make 
them get out of their easy chairs at home and go to the 
concert hall and pay money at the box office. 

The sales engineer’s findings would be turned over 
to the music research staff, which would include the 
conductor and selected members of the orchestra-play- 
ing personnel. An important part of their assignment 
would be to find music, both old and new, which is not 
being duplicated every hour of the day and night on 
radio, TV, and home recordings. If this orchestra is 
to live from its box office take it must have at least a 
brief monopoly on some of its offerings. 

Thor Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, points out that a hundred years ago, before 
Felix Mendelssohn started reviving earlier works, 
people went to concerts with the first nighter’s excite- 
ment because nearly every work on the program was 
new music. The audience had the thrill of knowing it 
would be called upon to place its stamp of approval 
or disapproval on that music. Audiences in those days 
understood that they were esseatial participants in the 
concerts. Today, the audience listens to oft-repeated 
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works, is told in the program notes what to listen for 
and to, and is forced into the position of a bystander. 

Furthermore, the sales engineer in charge of market- 
ing would be instructed to discover on the double-quick 
where and when to find the customers who do not 
ordinarily turn up at the concert hall. He would be 
instructed to figure out the maximum number of dif- 
ferent kinds of products which our orchestra could pro- 
duce without increased overhead costs—a basic practice 
of successful business houses. 

I would expect him to test the market for straight 
symphony concerts as we now know them, for special 
concerts for various age groups, for concerts played at 
odd hours during the day or night, for concerts com- 
bining the various art forms, for concerts played in 
strange places. 

Maybe he would find that concerts in a metropolitan 
railroad station could attract enough customers to make 
it worth while. Maybe a noonday concert in a large 
restaurant, department store, or museum would be a 
good business venture. Perhaps a weekly concert in a 
sumptuous night club might be a money maker. Maybe 
a concert of religious music on Sundays would prove to 
be a good idea. 


Packaging 


Next, I would employ the best production man I 
could find and give him instructions to sit in a com- 
fortable chair (with no papers within reach) and dream 
up all the ideas which could make a concert attractive 
to see as well as hear, at the same time retaining the 
dignity and poise which are essential to a concert. 

Symphony orchestras have made practically no use of 
the production and staging techniques which have been 
developed during the past hundred years. As a matter 
of fact, orchestra concerts have even lost some of the 
glamor which they had fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
because in those days there were boxes in which the 
“fine ladies and gentlemen” sat, beautifully dressed for 
all to see. 

Orchestra players continue to wear drab concert 
clothes, yet this is an era of color. We use color in our 
homes, cars, clothes, shops, offices, and in most other 
forms of entertainment and educational ventures. The 
stage backgrounds for most concerts are drab and often 
are completely inappropriate for the business at hand. 

The stage lighting of symphony concerts continues 
to be glary and unchanging. The conductor remains a 
black silhouette to the audience during the entire eve- 
ning. Usually the audience cannot even see his face 
when he takes his bows, yet in that face is often re- 
vealed the key to the whole evening’s music. 

In order to start the production man thinking I 
would ask him some of these questions: Can orchestras 
be costumed to enhance the spirit of the music? Can 
modern lighting techniques be used to intensify the 
moods, change the scene, and please the audience? How 
do we know that the best production arrangement is 
the one in which the conductor always has his back to 
the audience? Why can’t the instruments themselves 
(always of great interest to a large percentage of the 
audience) be shown off better? Why can’t something be 
done to add sparkle to the appearance of the stringed 


(Continued on page 57) 
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COULD IT HAPPEN? 


AN it be true that the most effective perma- 

nent solution to symphony orchestra finance- 
ing has been overlooked in the great scramble for 
subsidy? The avenue of private subsidy is 
indeed a rough one for the great majority of or- 
chestras today, and no one even dreams that the 
substantial contributions of yesterday’s wealthy 
sponsors will return. The search for private dona- 
tions is moving from individuals to corporations, 
but they are not a sure thing even there. Govern- 
ment subsidy is meager, to say the least, and has 
rarely come into being above the municipal level. 


Orchestra seasons have been shortened in city 
after city. An orchestra player with a wage scale 
of around $100 a week for perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five weeks certainly is in no enviable 
financial position. Many orchestras have tried to 
solve the problem by finding business and indus- 
trial employment from which their members may 
supplement their incomes but that doesn’t make 
really good sense from the standpoint of either 
budget or musicianship. The career outlook for 
young musicians is not a happy one. And that is 
not good for our entire music culture. 


Elsewhere in this issue, James C. Petrillo 
frankly advises young people to pause and think 
carefully before choosing music as a profession. 
He believes that government subsidy is a must to 
correct a situation that is close to the emergency 
line. 


Here in Mrs. Thompson’s article is still another 
viewpoint, and we do not believe that it has been 
taken seriously into account in the search for 
ways to make and keep an orchestra solvent. It 
is a very direct approach to the problem, and its 
reasoning is that orchestras might well be run on 
a profit basis just the same as other businesses, 
resulting in better, more certain incomes for their 
members and a more extensive and satisfying pro- 
gram of music for their communities. Mrs. 
Thompson admits, “It’s well within the realm of 
possibility that the orchestra corporation would 
go bankrupt, but that’s the chance every new 
business venture takes with the money that its 
original backers put into it.” 


The author is Executive Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League and maintains 
close contact with hundreds of orchestras and 
conductors throughout the country. She fully 
realizes that the proposal is dramatic and revolu- 
tionary and that “it is either a colossal flop or it 
may create something of a major stir.” It will 
serve good purpose if it does no more than stimu- 
late more and better thinking in the direction 
of a truly major problem in our music life. 


We shall be glad to register opinions which our 
readers may wish to express—either in agreement 
or in disagreement.—EpiTor. 
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juperlative Lenten and Easter 


CANTATAS and ORATORIOS 
LoL mired Voices Unless Otherwise Indicated 


LENT 

BEHOLD THE ... Nevin 432-40168 $ .75 
(Holy Week or general, Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., 40 min.) 

(Lent or Easter, Ten., Bar., Bass, 20 min.) 

(Ten., Bass, 1 hour) 


(SSAA, Choruses only) 
CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION Berwald 432-40130 aD 
(Holy Week and Easter, Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, 30 min.) 
ccs Gounod 412-40092 60 
(Sop., 20 min., Orchestra on rental) 
++ MESSAGE FROM THE CROSS BASED ON “THE SEVEN 
LAST WORDS OF CHRIST” ...MacFarlane 422-40013 1.00 
(Sop. or Ten., Bar. or Alt., 45 min., Orchestra on rental) 
PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 
Bach 432-40146 = 1.50 
(Lent or general, Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass, English only) 
+ PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE Maunder 412-40149 aD 
(Advent and general, Sop. or Ten., Bar., 35 min.) 


+ PENITENCE, PARDON AND PEACE 
Maunder-Warhurst 412-40063 so 
(SSA, Sop., Alt,, 35 min.) 


t+¥* SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
Dubois-Douty 412-40172 1.00 
(Orchestra on rental, Sop., Ten., Bar., 45 min.) 


* SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST.. Dubois 432-40153 1.00 
(Sop., Ten., Bar., 45 min., English and Latin text) 


* SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
Dubois-Osborn 432-40154 60 
(SSAA, Choruses only) 


LAST WORDS OF CHRIST. .Monestel 432-40155 1.25 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, 1 hour, English and Latin text) 


STABAT MATER (TRAGEDY OF CALVARY) OP. 58 
Dvorak 432-40217 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, 142 hour, English and Latin text) 


tSTABAT MATER (TRIBULATION) ... Rossini 412-40175 1.00 
(Two Sop., Ten., Bass, 1 hour, English and Latin text) 


(Bar., 25 minutes) 


EASTER 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, 35 min.) 
CHRIST Thiman 432-40123 M5 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., 45 min.) 
T CONQUERING CHRIST. Keating 412-40073 


(Sop., Alt., Ten. and Bar. duet, Easy, 45 min.) 


CRUCIFIXION AND THE RESURRECTION 
Berwald 432-40130 0 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, 30 min., Holy Week and Easter) 


+ DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS ............ Stainer 412-40078 
(Sop., Ten., Bass, 45 min.) 

(Sop., Alt., SA, 30 min.) 

DAWN OF THE KINGDOM............ Wolcott 412-40081 ap 
(Bar., Ten., Easy, 30 min.) 

(Unison, Playlet for children, 20 min.) 

7 MORDING. Stairs 412-40206 75 


(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, Easy, 45 min.) 


EASTER 

(Sop., Ten., Bar., Alt. and Ten. duet, 45 min.) 

DEATH UNTO LIFE ........... Stults 412-40091 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass, 30 min.) 

GLORY OF THE RESURRECTION...... Spross 422-40094 1.00 
(Sop., Alt., Bass, 35 min.) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, Easter or general, Moderate 

difficulty, 40 min.) 

KING. OF CUORY. Keating 412-40098 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass, Easy, 40 min.) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., 30 min.) 

(Sop., Ten., Bass, 35 min.) 

(SA, Bar. ad lib, 35 min.) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., 50 min.) 

(Sop., Ten. and Bar. duet, 35 min.) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Easy, 35 min.) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Easy, 30 min.) 

MATCHEESS MORN Stairs 412-41004 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass, Easy, 50 min.) 

PAGEANT OF THE RESURRECTION... .Dixey 432-40183 
(Choir, Sunday School and Congregation may participate) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass, 25 min.) 

(SA, 25 min.) 

RESURRECTION MORN ............. Keating 412-40158 Py 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Reader with musical 

accompaniment, 50 min.) 

TRESURRECTION SONG. ...... Stairs 412-40160 Pf 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Easy, 45 min.) 

+ RESURRECTION SONG. Stairs 412-40162 
(SA, Bar. ad lib, Easy) 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass, Easy, 45 min.) 

(Alt., 25 min.) 

RISEN KING (SSA, Alt., 25 min.) ....Schnecker 432-40151 Eis, 

(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., 30 min.) 

+ TRAVAIL AND TRIUMPH .........: Keating 412-40182 05 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass, 40 min.) 

+ TRIUMPH OF THE CRUCIFIED..... Keating 412-40185 “ao 
(Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar. Optional, Easy, 45 min.) 

(Sop., Ten., Bar. or Bass, 1 hour) 

(SSA) 


¢ Orchestration on rental. 
t Words only, available at $2.50 per 100 copies. 
* Cannot be sold in Canada. 


Send for the Presser Sacred Choral Music for Lent and Easter. Dept. MJ-1-52 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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For Private Music Teachers 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


as told to Ennis Davis 


Should certification or licensing be required of private music 
teachers? This much-debated topic is discussed by Mr. 
Schuman, president of the Juilliard School of Music. 


Al THE present time, outside 
the public schools, there is no 
certification or licensing available or 
required for a teacher of music. If 
parents are to have a reliable guide 
in engaging private music teachers 
for their children, and if legitimate 
teachers are to be protected from 
unscrupulous competition, it is es- 
sential that the State provide quali- 
fying examinations, the passing of 
which will attest to the adequacy of 
a teacher’s equipment.” 

This statement, an excerpt from 
a letter sent to Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey by William Schuman, presi- 
dent of Juilliard School of Music, 
appeared in many newspapers on 
June 3, 1951. It produced in the 
music teaching fraternity both vig- 
orous nods of approval and _ eye- 
brows arched with skepticism. Mr. 
Schuman brought to public notice 
a situation which has long deserved 
more attention than it has received 
from the great majority of the teach- 
ers who are responsible for music 
education outside the classroom. 

Mr. Schuman’s letter continued, 


“It is natural that ill-equipped 
teachers, and commercial music 
schools of questionable quality 


which employ such teachers, see in 
licensing a threat to their own ex- 
istence. Certification, on the other 
hand, would not deprive them of 
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the right of carrying on their activi- 
ties any more than the existence of 
certified public accountants has 
eliminated bookkeepers. . . . Despite 
the great advances that have been 
made in the development of school 
music, the role of the private music 
teacher is still basic. The develop- 
ment or lack of development of the 
child’s feeling for music and the 
eventual place it will occupy in his 
life more often than not can he 
traced to the qualifications of his 
first music teacher.” 

Governor Dewey’s counsel replied 
that it was not within his executive 
province to initiate legislation which 
would lead toward the certification 
or licensing of private music teach- 
ers. Certification and __ licensing 
from an official standpoint, are just 
where they have always been in 
New York state and most of the 
other states. 


Discussion Topic 


After reading William Schuman’s 
statement in several newspapers I 
made a note that it was high time 
for the two of us to resume a series 
of “interview-articles” which we be- 
gan some years ago in our neighbor- 
ing backyards in Westchester 
County, New York. We had settled 
many problems in these discussions— 
at least to our own satisfaction—and 


this question of certification seemed 
to be a good reason to resume con- 
versations that have been infrequent 
in recent years as we have been liv- 
ing in widely separated communi- 
ties. Mr. Schuman had taken a defi- 
nite and positive stand on a ques- 
tion of greatest importance to our 
total music culture. There must 
have been some good reason for his 
doing this. What had prompted his 
letter to Governor Dewey? Has it 
produced movement of any kind to- 
ward measurement and approval of 
the professional competence and 
practices of private music teachers? 

Before going further it should be 
said that it is recognized here that 
this whole subject of certification 
and/or licensing is not a new one. 
Many competent, progressive teach- 
ers, individually and _ collectively, 
have long argued for some plan or 
system which would provide ap- 
proval and recognition of the kind 
which would enable pupils and par- 
ents to know what type of teachers 
they are choosing. It is no secret 
that a substantial amount of private 
music teaching is something which 
could not stand up under a Better 
Business Bureau type of investiga- 
tion. This is true of some highly 
advertised “name” teachers in 
metropolitan centers and equally so 
of some obscure “pin-money’’ teach- 
ers in small towns and rural areas. 

The real tragedy of incompetent 
and irresponsible music teaching is 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Top accordionists who have had the opportunity of testing this new Dallape 
instrument all agree “there's nothing finer!’ The superb tonal qualities ... ing 
the organ-like flexibility ... and the new construction details offer or 

a piano accordion rich in beauty, distinctive in 


brilliance and design. on 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.- 30 EAST ADAMS STREET - CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS at 
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LAURENCE TAYLOR 


Take your fiddle, flute, or Fliigelhorn with you on a trip and 
see how many places you can sit in with groups of players who 
are “amateurs” in the true sense of the word. 


L AST April a doctor up in Con- 
necticut decided to take a 
week’s vacation. Nothing unusual in 
that; you and I both know lots of 
doctors who get “fed up” with 
things, come spring, and take a week 
away from it all. But what was un- 
usual was the manner in which he 
spent that week’s vacation. 


Most of the doctors I know take a 
week down in Florida. Not this one. 
He spent his week playing chamber 
music, bringing his beloved cello 
into a different home and _ playing 
with a new group of people each 
night of that week. The remarkable 
thing was that he had never met any 
of these people before. How did this 
come about? 


It all happened as the result of a 
unique, non-profit, non-dues-paying 
organization known as the National 
Association of Amateur Chamber 
Music Players, This extraordinary 
association with a nonexistent pub- 
licity department already boasts over 
2,000 members who are scattered 


throughout the United States. Its 


chief purpose is to promote the play- 
ing of chamber music for all kinds of 
small instrumental ensembles, with 
or without piano, by and for ama- 
teurs. ‘To accomplish this end it has 
dedicated itself to the fundamental 
aim of bringing amateur musicians 
into direct touch with one another 
on a nation-wide scale. And so suc- 
cessful has it been in this aim, that a 
person traveling across North Amer- 
ica with the Association’s address list 
in his pocket and a fiddle under his 
arm could literally play chamber 
music with a new group of people 
at each night’s stopover. 
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How long has this astonishing as- 
sociation been in existence? Only 
since 1946. In that year Leonard A. 
Strauss, an Indianapolis business- 
man, wrote a letter to fifteen people. 
Knowing many individuals, some of 
them prominent in other walks of 
life, whose hokby was home-made 
music, he had decided to address 
himself to a number of such people. 
This first letter, which was the 
initial step toward an organization 
with more than 2,000 members in 
just five short years, began in this 
manner: 


Dear Sir: 

May I introduce myself as an ama- 
teur violinist whose most pleasurable 
avocation is to play string quartets. 
To me an evening with Beethoven, Mo- 
zart, or any of the other giants of 
musical composition is a complete 
escape from the cares and worries of 
the day. There is not only the therapy 
of music itself, but the good fellow- 
ship generated by the performers. 


The warmth of the reception ac- 
corded this small handful of letters 
was most heartening. Catherine 
Drinker Bowen, author of the best- 
sellers Yankee from Olympus and 
Young John Adams, but more par- 
ticularly of Friends and Fiddlers, the 
book which has endeared her to the 
heart of every amateur musician, 
answered enthusiastically. “It  sug- 
gested something that I have always 
wanted to have happen, but never 
had any idea how to dream into 
reality: a chamber music club, na- 
tion-wide, for amateur players.” 

The germ of the idea planted by 
Mr. Strauss in these first fifteen let- 
ters mushroomed amazingly within a 


NETWORK AMATEURS 


short time. Dr. Harold Spivacke, 
Chief of the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, offered his as- 
sistance. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, often termed the “lady 
bountiful of American chamber 
music,” heard of the project and 
gave her blessing. Robert Haven 
Schauffler, widely-read author of 
books on musical subjects (Fiddler's 
Luck and The Unknown Brahms), 
wrote that he was delighted. And a 
high official in the State Department 
gave his spare time to further what 
Carlyle Morgan of the Christian 
Science Monitor has called “this 
musical Marshall Plan for integrat- 
ing American cultural life.” 

Leonard Strauss came East in the 
fall of 1947, and a small group of en- 
thusiasts met in New York to discuss 
“future possibilities.” An executive 
committee, of which Mr. Strauss as- 
sumed the chairmanship, was set up. 
Helen Rice, a teacher in one of Man- 
mattan’s well-known schools and an 
ardent violinist, volunteered to act 
as unpaid secretary for the project, a 
position which she has retained ever 
since. And in the fall of 1948 a 
questionnaire was sent out. 

At first, as the name of the As- 
sociation indicates, only amateurs 
were expected to be interested in the 
idea, and only these were ap 
proached. But after a number of 
plaintive letters had been received 
from professional musicians who had 
heard of the idea and wanted to be 
in on the fun, the directors decided 
that it was unfair to exclude anyone 
with a genuine interest in small 
group home-playing, and opened the 
ranks to all alike, amateur or pro- 
fessional. ‘Today five categories are 
recognized by the NAACMP, with 
each member being asked to assign 
his own rating. Thus a typical entry 

(Continued on page 58) 
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BROADEN THE BASE OF YOUR INSTRUMENTAL PROGRAM WITH 


THE CHURCH AND DYKEMA 
Modern Band Craining Series 


AND 


Modern Orchestra Training Series 


ee MODERN BAND TRAINING SERIES 


¢.¢. COMPANY, sosten 


YOUR school band and orchestra will have a better chance of being maintained 
as top-notch organizations if you can draw upon a much larger group of well-prepared 
players from the entire student body. 


You may obtain this advantage when you use The Church-Dykema Modern Band 
Training Series and The Church-Dykema Modern Orchestra Training Series. Both of 
these training courses are now solidly established and steadily increasing in popularity. 
They offer beginning players the incentive and pleasure of ensemble experience at an 
early stage. There are alternative parts for each instrument, from easy to more 
difficult. Thus, students representing different degrees of advancement may play 
the same material together. 


These separate and independent courses build better bands and orchestras by 
following sound teaching principles. The material is in the form of worthwhile pieces 
which incorporate various technical problems in a natural and progressive manner. 
Superintendents have been pleased to observe how quickly they prepare groups for 
actual performance, and music educators approve the help they give toward the ideal 
goal of school-wide instruction in instrumental music. 


Send for representative parts on approval. Specify whether 
you are interested in the Band or Orchestra training series. 


VIC &CO, 


/ Publishers of Music and Jext Books 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Arts Program 
Klamath Falls 


ELSA GIPPO 


Another in our series of articles which describe the ways and 
means employed by communities to get an honest, workable 
cultural project into action with wide community support. 


[' you doubt that enthusiasm and 
initiative still exist in our time, 
then go to Klamath Falls in south- 
ern Oregon. In this small town, 
situated in the woods 5,000 feet 
above sea level, you will find an as- 
sociation bringing the best of music 
and art to the townspeople, and do- 
ing it without support from govern- 
ment, federal or state. ‘The work is 
done by enthusiasts who, without 
salary, sacrifice their leisure time to 
work for music and art. No influ- 
ential power stands behind them, no 
political interests, no bid for fame, 
no selfish interest of any kind. Their 
only wish is to get good art and 
music over to the people. And they 
have succeeded. The Klamath Mu- 
sical Arts Council, now in its third 
year, has brought some of the best 
music and art to its town, influenc- 
ing all, young and old. Already the 
Council is a cultural force in the 
community. 

But let us start at the beginning. 
Klamath Falls is a town of about 
25,000 people situated some fifteen 
miles from the California border, 
deep in the Klamath Forests, which 
cover big areas in southern Oregon 
and northern California. 

It is difficult to awaken special 
cultural interests in such an isolated 
town, although the townspeople in 
small communities usually have 
more real interest in music and art 
than those in larger cities. It is dif- 
ficult to organize associations work- 
ing solely for the arts. People in 
small cities are skeptical when some- 
one suggests a new organization. 
They will not have their peaceful 
town disturbed by quarrels between 
rival groups. 
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In Klamath Falls there lives a 
man named Andrew Loney. Mr. 
Loney is enthusiastic about music 
and art, but unlike many enthusi- 
asts, he is also a very practical man. 
He not only dreams, but he realizes 
his dreams—a very good combina- 
tion indeed. “This life is ruled by 
practical dreamers,” said Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In 1949 the Klamath Falls Mu- 
sical Arts Council was founded by 
Andrew Loney. The fact that he 
was able to found such an associa- 
tion was little short of a miracle. 
There was nothing to offer the mem- 
bers but hard work, and the Coun- 
cil started without a single penny of 
capital. 


36 Enthusiasts 


Thirty-five other enthusiasts met 
with Mr. Loney, trusting to fate that 
if they worked untiringly they 
would achieve their goal. It is typ- 
ical, of Mr. Loney that he was presi- 
dent only until the organization was 
completed. He did not wish per- 
sonal power or influence. A deep 
democratic conviction characterizes 
this council. No one person shall 
have too much influence. The pres- 
ident and all officials are elected by 
the members. The Council is open 
to all, regardless of race, creed, sex, 
or occupation. 

LaMar Jensen was the second 
president of the Council. Now ama- 
teur plays were performed by the 
group, concerts were given, social 
gatherings were held. In many 


ways the Council worked to stimu- 
late increased interest in music and 
art on the part of the community 


and also to bring people together to 
discuss more than the trivial worries 
of the days. 

When Mr. Jensen left office in 
May, 1951 a new president was elect- 
ed, Kristian Gippo, a Norwegian 
who immigrated to the United States 
after World War II. Kristian Gippo 
has lived his whole life in music 
and art, and should be able to serve 
the Council well. 

During 1950-51 three plays were 
given: You Can’t Take It With You, 
The Emperors New Clothes, and 
Blithe Spirit. The Council also spon- 
sored fine arts recitals, a church and 
school choir festival with Noble Cain 
as director, many social gatherings 
with discussion groups, and regular 
meetings of the organization and 
various groups within it. 

The use of the term “various 
groups” is not accidental. The Coun- 
cil is, so to speak, a federation of 
different groups. Fortunately the 
world of music and art is so wide 
that varying interests and tempera- 
ments must find their place. Some 
groups study and work for church 
music, others are interested in 
drama. Here are the most important 
groups: Fine Arts, Little Symphony, 
Young People’s Concerts, Drama, So- 
cial, Jazz, Publicity, Church Music, 
and Music Appreciation. 

Almost everyone can find in such 
an organization something he or she 
is interested in. That is perhaps the 
strength of the Council. Its feder- 
ated, decentralized form inspires the 
members to individual work. This 
is not an organization in which a 
few leaders do and think for the 
whole group, but one which gives 
all who wish to contribute through 
individual effort a chance to do so. 
It is therefore natural that the num- 
ber of members increases every 
month. Since May, 1951 the mem- 
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THE BUCCANEERS 


Music by EDWIN M. STECKEL 
Book and Lyrics by ROGER H. WILLIAMS 


An Operetta in Two Acts 
20 Musical Numbers 


The scene of this operetta takes place on the deck of a 
yacht. There is much action including the appearance of 
pirates, a mutiny, and, of course, a romance—with a 
dashing and resourceful hero and a beautiful and charming 
heroine. 
6 men and 5 women, chorus of school girls, 
sailors and pirates 

Vocal score 
Stage Manager’s Guide 
Overture (Published separately) Arranged for Piano—4 Hands 50¢ 


Orchestration Available on Rental 
For Performing Rights—At Least Fifteeen Copies must be purchased 


Including Dialogue $1.50 
$1.00 


OPERETTAS 


CAMPUS DAZE 


Music by JOHN PALMER CLARK 
Book and Lyrics by ESTELLE MERRYMON CLARK 


A Breezy College Operetta In Two Acts 
19 Musical Numbers 


A story of college life, full of amusing situations and 
dramatic contrasts. The plot is concerned with the trans- 
formation of a playboy into a worth while student. 
Tuneful music, simple staging and modern costumes. 
8 Men and 4 Women, 
chorus of boy and girl students 
Score $1.75 
Stage Manager's Guide—Dance Steps and Ensembles— 
Orchestrations Available on Rental 


For Performing Rights—At Least Fifteen Copies must be purchased 


AMERICAN ODE 


Music by RICHARD KOUNTZ 
Text by GILBERT PURCELL 


Chorus for Male, Female, or Mixed Voices 
with Optional Soprano, Tenor or Bass Solo 
A great and lasting contribution to American Choral 
Music. The Text is a masterly piece of writing, developing 
in modern thought the inspiration of ‘America’. As such 
it is suitable for either sacred or secular performance. 


Though originally for a large chorus it can be sung suc- 
cessfully by a quartet. 


W2462 SAB W2216 TTBB W2222 SSA 
Price 60¢ each 

Orchestration Available 
Small Orch. $5.00 


W2190 SATB 


Large Orch. $6.00 Parts, Each 60¢ 


CANTATAS 


SONG OF MAN 


Masic by RICHARD KOUNTZ 
Text by GILBERT PURCELL 
With Optional Solos for Medium Voices 


One of the most inspiring messages to be found in musical 
literature is conveyed in this noble work. The eternal 
struggle of mankind, the increasing purpose to realize 
those ambitions of truth and right, the indomitable passion 
on the part of man to mould life to a more dignified and 
significant form, -are here presented with incomparable 
power and sincerity. The text is a vivid and striking 
picture of man’s imperishable soul in combat with cosmic 
forces. Into the music is breathed the hot flame of inspi- 
ration; a work of tremendous weight and majesty. 

W2318 SSA W2317 TTBB W2463 SAB W2316 SATB 

Price 60¢ each 


Orchestration available 


Large Orch. $6.00 Small Orch. $5.00 Parts, Each 60¢ 


MORE POWER TO THE 
SHOWMAN 


By CHARLES T. H. JONES and 
DON WILSON 


This professionally written guide is for the stage and 
musical director who is working with amateur talent. 
Everything from selecting the production to the actual 
performance is fully and authoritatively covered, including 
Business Management, Lighting, Staging, Coaching, Cos- 
tuming, Make-up and all other phases involved. 


Price $1.50 


STAGING AIDS 


ALL PRICES NET 


NOVELTY DANCES 
FOR ANY OPERETTA 
By ALIX FIELD 


Dance descriptions written in the most elastic and useful 
form, with routines so adaptable that the director will find 
one to fit any of his needs. The dances, which are very 
simple, can be learned quickly by an average amateur 
group, and are neutral in character — allowing them to 
conform to the music — yet interesting in execution. Each 
routine is for Chorus, Solo, Duet or Trio with a few 
obvious changes. 
Vol. I in 2/4, 4/4 and ‘‘Cut Time’’ (Duple Time) 
Vol. II in 3/4, 3/8 and 6/8 metre (Triple Time) 


Price $1.00 each volume 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


M. Witmark & Sons ¢ Remick Music Corp. 
619 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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DORIS A. PAUL 


Everyone’s ears, including those of musicians, can eventually 


be subjected to too much music. 


Here are some incidents 


which indicate that it may be wise to have periods of silence. 


by the constant blare 
t of jukeboxes in the grill and 
other eating places close to the cam- 
pus, a professor at Michigan State 
College offers this suggestion: “Why 
not have a slot for silence? A nickel 
would pay for five minutes of silence 
instead of a recording.” 

An old gentleman sent an inquiry 
to a Philadelphia columnist asking 
whether or not he has the right to 
insist that piped and unordered 
music be turned off in a restaurant 
where he has paid an outrageous 
price for a dinner. He complained 
that the selections are sometimes ter- 
rible and badly rendered, which is 
bad for his ear, and that he finds 
himself unconsciously chomping in 
time with the tunes, which is bad for 
his stomach. 

The columnist answered by quot- 
ing a fellow journalist in Britain 
who says that “of all modern 
phenomena, the most monstrous and 
ominous one, the one most near to 
chaos and madness, the one most 
vivid with devilry and despair, is the 
practice of forcing citizens to listen 
to loud music while eating a meal in 
a restaurant.” 

Neither the Philadelphia column- 
ist nor the Britisher seemed to be 
able co suggest a legal remedy, but 
recommended complaints to the 
management. 

The famous Antoine’s in New 
Orleans would satisfy the old gen- 
tleman who wishes to eat in an at- 
mosphere of quiet. One reads in 
the restaurant’s souvenir booklet: 
“The success of Antoine’s is due to 
the fact that greater stress is placed 
on the food and cuisine than on 
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decorations, and that there are no 
disturbing influences such as music 
and dancing to interfere with the en- 
joyment of dining and wining.” 

John Q. Public likes to feel that 
he has some control over what he 
hears. When he is a part of a “cap- 
tive audience” he sometimes chafes 
under his fetters. No better examples 
can be cited than the experiments in 
broadcasting music in New York’s 
Grand Central Terminal and Wash- 
ington’s buses. 


Resistance 


Grand Central Terminal authori- 
ties were forced to discontinue their 
commercial public address system 
broadcasts of music and advertise- 
ments because an overwhelming 
number of the 500,000 daily com- 
muters exposed to them objected 
strenuously. It was a cruel blow, 


for the terminal realized approxi- 


mately $93,000 a year in extra 
revenue from the commercials. 

About two years ago, Washington 
residents became quite upset over 
the problem of whether radio pro- 
grams should be broadcast on the 
city’s streetcars and buses. Com- 
missioners reported that no other 
question has ever come so near to 
causing a riot in the hearing room. 
The Federal Communications Com- 
mission was faced with the question 
whether an unwanted assault on the 
eardrums is constitutional. 

Some witnesses complained that 
the constant noise took away the 
right to think. A psychiatrist rose 
to the defense of the anti-radio 
group to state that repeated ex- 
posure to a distasteful experience 


(such as the dinning of loud un- 
wanted music in one’s ears) might 
lead to such disorders as high blood 
pressure and gastric ulcers. 

For the past two or three years, a 
wealthy businessman in _ Dallas, 
Texas, has erected on his spacious 
lawn at the holiday season a life- 
like nativity scene that cost him 
$10,000. Christmas music has ac- 
companied the display. 

Neighbors have been appreciative 
of the man’s effort, but have disliked 
the traffic jam that resulted, and 
most of all the continuous music. 
One neighbor complaining to the 
city council said, “I’m sorry to say it, 
but I don’t believe I ever want to 
hear ‘Silent Night’ again.” Maybe 
the owner of the display doesn’t 
either. Neighbors say he stays down- 
town in a hotel during the Christmas 
season. 

In some places “canned” music has 
found its way into banks. Some cus- 
tomers have found discussion of 
overdrafts and payment of mortgages 
less unpleasant in an atmosphere of 
sweet strings and muted trumpets. 
Others, not so good at figures in the 
first place, are befuddled when a 
familiar strain enters their con- 
sciousness and they are compelled to 
follow it in their thinking to the last 
lingering note. 

Some people dislike having their 
ears bombarded with unrequested 
music, but are able to build a sort 
of psychological wall against it. No 
one knows they are suffering silently. 
Others find the situation so intoler- 
able that control seems impossible. 

Newspapers carried the story of 
the weary man in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, who begged a member of his 
family to turn off the radio. When 
his request was ignored, the des- 
perate man fired a .38 caliber pistol 

(Continued on page 43) 
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This is the third in the series of substudies based upon the find- 
ings of Music Journal’s “National Study of the Attitudes of 
Young People Toward Music.” It presents an analysis of the 
unfavorable attitudes of the students toward their teachers. 


‘“‘My teacher isn’t qualified.” 


AGE 16, sExX Male, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
LENGTH OF STUDY 414 years, RESIDENTIAL 
AREA Rural. 


M“ Journal’s National Study 
of Music Attitudes did not in- 
clude any inquiry as to teacher- 
student relationships nor did it even 
imply that such information would 
be helpful. Yet more than a quarter 
of the essays submitted contained 
specific commentary on the subject. 

Altogether, in the estimation of 
young America, the music educator 
comes off with flying colors—receiv- 
ing applause ranging from ovational 
proportions to faint spatterings. On 
the favorable side, 75%; unenthusi- 
astic, impersonal approval, 10%; 
the loud and impassioned squawk, 

The 75% of cheers, besides be- 
ing grounds for smug contemplation, 
demonstrates a point which your 
researchers consider worthy of some 
thought. More than half of these 
favorable reports (36.5%) were com- 
pletely personal in character, omit- 
ting any mention of method, prog- 
ress, or professional ability. The rest 
of the 75% were almost as personal 
but contained some allusions to ac- 
tual teaching relationships. These 
facts, along with their inverse coun- 
terparts to be discussed later with 
the specific negative opinions, form 
a clear picture of the essential in- 
timacy of individual music instruc- 
tion. 

Among the dissenters, however, 
we find a much more definite basis 
for complaint, It is with the 15% 
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who have found difficulty in their 
teacher relationships that the chief 
value of this study will lie. It is not 
within the province of Music Jour- 
nal to decide whether these difficul- 
ties are real or imaginary. The im- 
plications in either case are sufficient 
to justify their consideration. 

For instance, the question raised 
by the statement of the boy quoted 
at the outset of this article is not 
whether his teacher is qualified to 
carry him further in his study. The 
fact that a teacher of less than ordi- 
nary skill should exist in a rural 
area somewhere in these United 
States is of isolated interest. How- 
ever, the fact that a number of 
teachers, presumably qualified to 
teach, have been unable to convince 
their students (and possibly their 
communities) of their ability is 
something else. 


His Attitude 


Before you complacently write off 
this lad’s statement to rationaliza- 
tion of a poor showing, let’s consider 
the attitude in which his letter was 
written. (We cannot publish the 
text of such letters, since it was our 
promise to protect the writers which 
evoked such complete candor as was 
evident throughout the study.) The 
boy wrote without pique, was em- 
barrassed and frustrated with his 
position and, because of the social 
situation involved, was considering 
deferring further study until he went 
away to college. Here, after four 


and one-half years of association, the 
personal quality of teacher-student 


relationship has become a barrier, 
whether justly or unjustly. The 
boy’s sincere conviction stems from 
some inadequacy—his teacher’s or his 
own—which needs correction. 

‘It is with this in mind that we 
turn to the specific complaints of 
the 15% who have found their 
teacher-relations unsatisfactory. We 
shall discuss them in the order of 
their numerical importance in the 
study, quoting for each heading a 
characteristic expression. 


“He’s a good guy, but he doesn’t 
know from popular stuff.” 


AGE 15, sExX Male, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA City. 


The news that the largest group 
of complainers deplore the choice of 
music literature they are required to 
study will hardly be classed as sen- 
sational by the music educator. What 
will come as a surprise to many, 
however, is the fact that the basic 
protest is not so much for the teach- 
ing of popular music, as such, as 
against monotony of material. Of 
this group, 34.1% expressed the de- 
sire to learn popular pieces as part 
of their instructions; 65.9% be- 
moaned what may be summed up as 
“lack of variety” in their programs. 
Of the total number of dissenters, 
23.59% based their dissatisfaction on 
their teachers’ choices of material. 


“My teacher yells at me and 
raps my knuckles with a ruler.” 


AGE 18, sEX Female, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA Town. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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MILLS 


HAILED BY LEADI 


MUSIC EDUC 


THE FOREMOST METHODS FOR ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE 
by MARJORIE M. KELLER and MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


Created especially as a course for beginning string players. 
Suitable for individual instruction or classes in every com- 
bination of violins, violas, cellos, and string basses. Care- 
fully selected melodic material helps to develop expressive 
playing. Simplifies the teaching and learning of fingering, 


bowing, and reading. Problems of instruments in relation to 
each other are treated in a logical, clear, easy-to-under- 
stand style. Encourages interest in music and aids in the 
steady progress of the student. 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, BASS. ...75¢ each — TEACHER’S BOOK (PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT AND FULL SCORE)... .3.50 


EASY STEPS TO THE BAND 
by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


25 tested progressive lessons of unison and harmonized mate- 
rial. Includes exercises, scales and arpeggios, an easy-to-read 
fingering chart, and actual photos demonstrating correct play- 
ing positi In addition, 50 familiar melodies, special duet 
and trio arrangements for concert, and 11 especially arranged 
numbers for band — any combination of instruments — or for 
individual use. 


EACK BOOK..... 85¢ 
240 PAGE CONDUCTOR SCORE AND MANUAL..... 4.50 


Yuet Published 


INTERMEDIATE STEPS TO THE BAND 
by MAURICE D. TAYLOR 


An ideal follow-up course to any beginner’s method. 31 lessons 
— 283 studies — 57 favorite and familiar melodies. A complete 
study course for the medium grade ensemble, for any combina- 
tion of instruments, or for individual use. Many examples of 
simple and advanced rhythm patterns. Register development 
studies are keyed at all times to retain the instrument in a 
agg range. An essential aid toward developing better 
nds. 

EACH BOOK... .85¢ 

PIANO ACCOMP. & CONDUCTOR’S BOOKS... .1.50 each 


FORREST L. BUCHTEL 
hte Cet! 


OVERTURE 


The full band opens with a sonorous Andante con-moto, three-four movement, leading into a 

sprightly alla breve allegro non troppo, with the melody introduced by the clarinets in the lower 

register, developing into a full instrumentation. A short andante leads into a dashing alla breve 

finale for the full band. Effectively arranged and easy to play. Special Conductor's score included. 
0 


FULL BAND...... 4.5 


Tew 


melodic contrasts. 


SYMPH. BAND...... 6.50 


GYPSY GUITARS sewwerr 


A sparkling new modern band transcription of an ever-popular favorite 
embellished with a colorful variety of sparkling rhythms, harmony and 


FULL BAND ........... 5.00 
SYMPH. BAND .........7.50 


BAND ORCH. 

Leroy SLEIGH RIDE 

FULL = =—400 Gay and picturesque novelty. A wealth of twinkling, humorous, rich SET A — 3.50 

SYMP. 6.00 melody makes this a popular favorite for band and orchestra. ae ee 
WINTER SUNSHINE 

FULL 3.00 All the spirit and pageantry of winter is depicted in rich, colorful rhythms, SET A — 2.00 

SYMPH. 5.00 ingeniously developed by means of having the melody engage in a merry po 4 om peo 


chase between the different sections. 


SCORING FOR THE BAND 


by PHILIP J. LANG 


A compiete course, written by one of America’s leading 
band arrangers. Presents and develops thoroughly the tech- 
niques, devices, mechanics, and professional tricks of arrang- 
ing ond transcribing for the band. A text book for class or 
individual study. Profusely illustrated with charts and dia- 
grams. Includes excerpts of scores from familiar published 
works. A ‘‘must’”’ for the school band arranger — a valuable 
aid to the conductor. 350 pages, hard cover. 
PRICE 5.00 


A WORKBOOK IN THE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
by H. OWEN REED 


A practical, comprehensive presentation, in text and work- 
book form, of the basic fundamentals of music. Lessons and 
drills in notation, rhythm, melody, harmony and structure. 
Correlated ear training, sight singing, and keyboard exer- 
cises. Pre-tested and approved for high school and first year 
college theory class, and for the private individual instru- 
mental or vocal student. Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


PRICE 2.00 


FOR FREE THEMATIC GUIDES AND DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURES WRITE TO DEPT. EM 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Chicago 4 Los Angeles 14 
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ANDS and Contemporary Music 


PHILIP GORDON 


An appraisal of the present-day band and the present-day mu- 
sic that is written for it. Dr. Gordon has done extensive study 


in this field in recent years. 


am of the phenomena in the 
musical history of the first half 
of the twentieth century is the de- 
velopment of the concert band as a 
medium of musical expression. Let 
us hope that before this century is 
over, historians will be able to speak 
not alone of the development of the 
band, but of the development of the 
band and its literature. We hear 
a great deal of talk about whether 
the band will replace the orchestra, 
whether the band plays Wagner or 
Bach better than the orchestra does, 
whether it is possible to express 
deep feeling without strings—all un- 
important and irrelevant arguments. 
There is enough room in the world 
of creative expression for two such 
media as the band and the orches- 
tra. The survival of the band does 
not hinge on whether it can replace 
the orchestra, but rather on whether 
it can get a literature. The band 
cannot live indefinitely on transcrip- 
tions of orchestral compositions. 
Without a literature of its own, it 
has no valid basis for existence and 
must surely dwindle and die. 

It is entirely possible—and I will 
venture to predict that it is quite 
likely—that the development of the 
concert band and its literature may 
prove to be the outstanding contri- 
bution of the United States to the 
musical growth of the twentieth cen- 
tury. If that should be so, it will 
be inseparable from the schools and 
colleges. 

In a way, there is nothing new 
about a band. There were organized 
groups of wind players before there 
were comparable groups of string 
players. Even after the orchestra be- 
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came well established, there were 
occasions when wind ensembles were 
needed for outdoor playing. Bach’s 
Cantata No. 118, a piece of funeral 
music, is accompanied only by 
winds. Music written for water 
pageants often was played by wind 
ensembles grouped on barges. Per- 
haps the deciding factor in such 
cases was simply the need for maxi- 
mum volume outdoors. For one rea- 
son or another, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Cherubini, Spontini, Berlioz, 
Meyerbeer, and other’ occasionally 
wrote pieces for band. Significantly, 
the increase in writing for the wind 


. band has been directly in step with 


the improvement in manufacture of 
wind instruments and in playing 
skill of performers. As long as wind 
instruments were hampered by an 
imperfect scale, poor tone quality, 
and cumbersome technique, as long 
as players were unable to meet the 
demands of composers, there was no 
reason why anyone should care to 
use the band as a medium of ex- 
pression. 


To-Day’s Band 


Today the band is a highly flex- 
ible, sensitive organization of instru- 
ments, and a good many composers 


-of quality have written scores for 


the band — Milhaud, Prokofieff, 
Schoenberg, Weinberger, Schuman, 
Creston, Cowell, Harris, Sanders, 
James, Copland, Green, Gould, Tut- 
hill to name only a few. As far as 
the United States is concerned, it is 
probable that composers are writing 
more music for band than for or- 


chestra. Certainly the good Ameri- 
can composer—the man who knows 
how to write, not merely someone 
who puts notes on paper—is publish- 
ing commercially more music for 
band than for orchestra. 

That in itself is a factor of the 
greatest importance. Much of the 
music composed in this country re- 
mains in manuscript, even after be- 
ing publicly performed, and because 
it is unpublished it remains uncircu- 
lated. Consequently it exerts no 
present influence. It does not aid 
the growth of musical creation or of 
musical ‘culture in this country. It 
furnishes no models on _ which 
younger composers can build, noth- 
ing from which they can learn. If 
the band served no other purpose in 
American life, it still would be of 
prime importance because it creates 
an outlet for music that will be used, 
listened to, and absorbed into the 
musical thinking of the nation, 

The band not only creates an out- 
let for music, it furnishes an irresist- 
ible stimulus to the creation of new 
music. Composers are like all the 
rest of us—they want to be wanted. 
They do not enjoy peddling their 
wares from door to door, hoping 
that some pianist or some conduc- 
tor will be softhearted enough to 
give them a performance. Year after 
year our symphony orchestras play 
new works once and drop them. 
This custom cannot be expected to 
yield anything good in any respect. 
A composer must write because 
someone wants his product. Funda- 
mentally musical composition is a 
useful craft and it must be practiced 
as such. 

The band is a boon to the com- 
poser. Bands are numerous, they 
play well, they have adequate instru- 
mentation. Bands play a great deal 
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Music-Making Plastics 


SCOTT J. SAUNDERS 


An extensive survey of the constantly increasing uses of new 
plastics materials in the manufacture of musical instruments. 
Much of this information is new to those outside the industry. 


LASTICS have been called won- 

der materials, and rightly so, for 
never have any other substances so 
caught the imagination by their 
startling number of uses and their 
beauty. There is not an industry 
today which does not use plastics in 
some form because of durability, 
economy, and ease of production. 

One industry that is depending 
increasingly on the use of plastics is 
the musical instrument field. Many 
items formerly made of wood, metal, 
leather, or gut are now being manu- 
factured solely of plastics materials. 
The trend of using plastics as a sub- 
stitute material is slowly but steadily 
giving way to new musical products 
designed originally for production 
in one of the many plastics. In mu- 
sical instruments it is the functional 
values which determine the choice 
of plastics materials used, with deco- 
rative values secondary. 

To the layman the nature and 
terminology of plastics have always 
been vague. Specifically, plastics in- 
cludes a certain number of chemical 
materials, natural or semi-synthetic, 
and the natural and synthetic resins. 
Today, plastics include more than 
200 different chemical products un- 
der that many different names. Plas- 
tics products which may feel and 
look alike are often made up of dif- 
ferent chemical combinations. Thus, 
plastics is an encompassing term, 
and each individual chemical prod- 
uct has certain qualities and appli- 
cations which set it distinctly apart, 
chemically at least, from others. 

To cite but a few examples: white 
piano keys are covered with cellu- 
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lose nitrate; black keys are molded 
from phenolic or urea; clarinet and 
saxophone mouthpieces are made 
from an acrylic plastic such as Plexi- 
glas or Lucite. It can readily be seen 
that each one of the vast number of 
plastics materials available is admir- 
ably suited to a specific product, and 
often the success of that product is 
dependent upon the choosing of the 
correct plastics. As one engineer 
stated in 1940, ‘Plastics are new, not 
substitute m#terials. They should be 
used only where their individual 
characteristics improve the finished 
product. By properly choosing the 
plastics best suited for the job, the 
designer will find many opportuni- 
ties to improve instruments and _ac- 
cessories.” 


First Use 


Plastics were first used in the 
manufacture of musical instruments 
around 1936. At that time a manu- 
facturer of piano accordions, who up 
to then had used wood throughout, 
completely remodeled instru- 
ments, using a laminated plastics 
housing. He reported that the use of 
plastics resulted in lighter instru- 
ments; that tonal quality appeared 
to be improved. Cellulose nitrate 
was used for all the keys and the 120 
basses. In certain places where thick 
surfaces were required, wood was 
laminated with the same material. 

That year there appeared also 
violins, guitars, ukuleles, and drums 
which utilized various plastics mate- 
rials. Ukuleles were made of wood 
and covered with white cellulose. 


Mother-of-pearl gave way to plastics, 
as did piano keys made of celluloid. 

In 1937 considerable amounts of 
a British plastics, Xylonite, were 
used for white piano keys. Theater 
organs decorated with colored Rho- 
doid found much approbation. 
Strictly as a novelty, a transparent 
piano designed by Cora Scovil, a 
New York artist, was built almost 
entirely from transparent Plastacele, 
as was the stool. Also in the novelty 
category were the saxophones being 
made from Mipolam, a German 
thermoplastic and the acrylic clari- 
nets manufactured by Kohlert of 
Czechoslovakia. In 1940, after two 
years of intense experimentation, 
The Pedler Company produced a 
fine transparent clarinet. 

By 1941 the war in Europe had 
seriously curtailed the importation 
of musical products made of wood 
and metal, and the music industry 
had begun to feel the effects of short- 
ages of raw materials caused by the 
national defense effort. Many man- 
ufacturers searched for new mate- 
rials that would not be affected by 
shortages and priorities. This search 
led to the adoption of plastics, and 
as a result, a brand new industry 
was created here that produced bet- 
ter articles. 

Then, as now, the biggest demand 
for plastics in the music business 
was in the accessory and novelty 
lines. These included all beginner 
and toy instruments, from the ocar- 
ina to pre-band wind instruments 
such as tonette, symphonet, and 
songflute. In this category were the 
all plastics recorders. 

The Aman recorder, designed by 
Frank Aman and produced by the 
Chicago Musical Instrument Com- 
pany, was a widely accepted revival 
of the Elizabethan instrument. The 
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plastics material used (phenolic) 
was reported as being superior to 
wood, particularly in moisture re- 
sistance. Other advantages were the 
dimensional stability of the plastics, 
economy of production, and ease of 
cleaning. 


The ocarina, formerly made of 
clay materials, achieved a new vol- 
ume of sales when it was produced 
in colorful plastics which ensure ac- 
curate dimensions in the mouth- 
piece, body cavity, and finger holes. 
One of the major producers of these 
ocarinas was the Fred Gretsch Man- 
ufacturing Company, which sold 
them in the keys of soprano C and 
G, and alto C. 


Other accessories made of plastics 
included picks for banjos, guitars, 
and mandolins; nylon-coated gut 
strings; violin chin rests and tuning 
pegs; acrylic xylophone mallets, 
which proved more satisfactory than 
hard rubber; phenolic batons, which 
were lighter in weight and easier to 
handle; and countless others. As the 
list of these items grew it became 
apparent that when they were mass- 
produced from plastics materials, 
their cost of manufacture was lower. 


During this period a major de- 
velopment was the use of plastics 


‘reeds for clarinet and saxophone 


mouthpieces by the French-Ameri- 
can Reed Manufacturing Company 
of New York, and Jobn Luellen, a 
Chicago manufacturer. 


Debate on Quality 


The vibration quality of these 
reeds was the subject of many heated 
debates. Diehards protested that 
wind instruments would never 
sound the same until fine cane reeds 
were once again imported from Eu- 
rope. But there were just as many 
musicians who found in the new 
plastics reeds a comparable means 
of producing a fine, even tone. The 
latter claimed that the acrylic reeds 
possessed excellent tonal and vibrat- 
ing qualities and in addition were 
more durable. They could be 
cleaned by washing, because the 
plastics material did not absorb 
water and would not split or warp. 
Further developments along this line 
included combinations of such mate- 
rials as cloth and plastics or plastics- 
impregnated cane. 


One answer to this dispute over 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Plastics ocarinas produce 
clear, sharp, notes — im- 
provement over the old 


type. 
In piano action plastics 
mold to intricate shapes 
and forms. Keys are of 
plasties. 

Plastics cello that was 


formed of Plexiglas in 
home oven of Billy Glass. 


Inexpensive plastics chro- 
matic accordion is excel- 
lent talent finder for 
children. 


The drummer can_ look 
right thru his drum while 
marching with one like 
this. 
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Here is an entirely new concept 
in the design of artist accordions... 

@ 3RD DIMENSIONAL in tone as well as 
styling! Here, too, is tone color in a 
wide variety of effects—actually twice as 
many as before. Presently on display 
only in the principal cities. Write for free 
catalog that illustrates the various 


models, and name of dealer nearest you. 
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EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 333 sixtH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Canadian Distributor: Canada Music Supply, Montreal 
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WREE THE RIVALS 


PENNY RITTS 


Few events have more color than a parade of volunteer fire 
companies. In Saxonburg, Pa., the competition of girl fife, 
drum, and bugle corps is responsible for both color and action. 


AXONBURG’S nineteenth an- 

nual volunteer firemen’s parade 
in midsummer was the highlight of 
a week-long carnival in that one- 
hundred-year-old Butler County 
town. Fire-fighting equipment from 
all parts of Western Pennsylvania, 
polished to mirror brilliance, rolled 
down the main street. Interspersed 
with squad cars, hook and ladder 
trucks, and ambulances were march- 
ing units of firemen, ladies’ auxil- 
iaries, and fifteen or more colorful 
musical units with their baton- 
twirling majorettes. 
_ A cash prize was awarded to each 
musical unit with at least ten mem- 
bers, but a precise point system was 
used to determine the winners of 
each category. The $100 prize for 
the best fireman-sponsored junior 
corps was awarded the Lyndora 
Drum and Bugle Corps. The win- 
ning non-firemen group was_ the 
Junior Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica Drum and Bugle Corps from 
Butler, the only one in the United 
States. The Meridian All-Girl Fife 
and Drum Corps, the only all-girl 
one in Pennsylvania, won its cate- 
gory. 

Each of these corps has become so 
specialized that it is almost sure to 
win in its classification, but one 
thing most people miss is the rivalry 
between the local corps. The phys- 
ical and mental strain is comparable 
to football competition, and the 
girls seem to live on an intangible 
esprit de corps. 

The three top-flight corps from 
Butler and vicinity put on a note- 
worthy performance in Butler's 
Pullman Park on the Fourth of 
July. They took part in Memorial 
Day observances and V-] Day cele- 
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brations. They entered competi- 
tion in firemen’s parades through- 
out the area, winning prizes wher- 
ever they appeared, and at the end 
of the summer they compared their 
scores. Trips, which all young 
people like, and unit work on a 
voluntary basis are reward enough 
for the girls. 

Except for a month’s vacation fol- 
lowing their final fall appearance, 
the Lyndora Drum and Bugle Corps 
is active throughout the year. Early 
spring finds the girls preparing for 
street marching with close-order 
drill work for two hours, two eve- 
nings a week. Rehearsals continue 
all summer in addition to the 
parade schedule. 


Beginner Group 


The Lyndora corps has a begin- 
ners’ group from which members 
are selected after three years. Train- 
ing begins at seven years of age; 
minimum age to join the corps is 
nine. ‘The first two months of reg- 
ular corps work is nothing but mu- 
sical instruction. Andrew Yaracs, 
Jr., who helped organize the corps 
in 1941, is still the bugle instructor 
and the director. 

Details of their intensive training 
and phenomenal success in parade 
competition were listed by the 
proud Mr. Yaracs. The Lyndora 
corps, dressed in white skirts and 
blue jackets with gold trim, are hav- 
ing a winning streak. Their record 
shows 24 parades and 24 wins in 
1950. This year 17 appearances and 
17 wins preceded their victory at the 
Western Pennsylvania firemen’s con- 
vention in Farrel on August 16. 
Lyndora out-pointed all other units 


in field competition at the Alle- 
gheny County Free Fair on Septem- 
ber 1, the day after winning the 
parade competition at the Stone- 
boro Fair. 


The Meridian Fife and Drum 
Corps, a group of 60 girls from ten 
to twenty years of age sponsored by 
the Meridian Volunteer Fire Com- 
pany, has supported itself with prize 
money since 1946, when it was 
judged the Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Champ of volunteer fire de- 
partment junior corps, a title held 
through 1949. This corps is still 
operating on the $500 expense 
money given it by the firemen in 
1946. According to David Service, 
manager, the corps has_ traveled 
18,000 miles since its organization 
in 1943. It leases a bus for a period 
of four months during the summer, 
pays the driver, and carries insur- 
ance on the bus and its occupants. 

Over 200 girls in the suburban 
community have been trained by 
volunteer personnel. The same corps 
manager, quartermaster, and matron 
have served since its inception. Mr. 
Service briefly states the aims of the 
corps as follows: to combat juvenile 
delinquency, to give a musical edu- 
cation, to improve posture and car- 
riage, to foster competitive sports- 
manship, and to better prepare girls 
to take care of themselves. 

The corps has been known as the 
Meridian Woodpecker ever since a 
rival corps, after losing in competi- 
tion, remarked that they did not un- 
derstand why that ——— bunch of 
woodpeckers could beat them. 

The Woodpeckers play a six-note 
fife made of plastic, but the original 
instruments were custom-made. All 
music is arranged by Fritz Waldron 
of Butler. 

In July, the Meridian girls made 
eight appearances in competitive 

(Continued on page 27) 
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University of Wisconsin, July 14-18 *« Hampshire * 
June 30-July 4 ——- 
Michigan State College, July 21-25 * ———— 


The Pennsylvania State College, June 23-27 


*« University of Colorado, August 11-15 


-* Idyllwild School of Music and Arts, August 4-8 


For Choral Directors 


For complete information address: 


Fred Waring Choral Workshop, c/o 


Director of Summer Session, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Music Department, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Music Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Music Department, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Idyllwild School of Music & the Arts, Idyllwild, California. 


Music Department, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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(Continued from page 25) 
parades, and only once were they 
outscored by a senior corps. By the 
end of the 1951 season, the Merid- 
ian corps had out-scored Mingo 
Junction, the Ohio state champions, 
at Sharpsburg, and had chalked up 
a victory at Rochester, Pennsyl- 
vania’s, V-] Day celebration. 


Armistice Day is the beginning 
of the new year for members of the 
Junior Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica Drum and Bugle Corps. On 
that day, girls who have reached 
their eighteenth birthday turn in 
their uniforms and corps-owned in- 
struments. 

In January, racks of uniforms 
hang clean and ready for fittings. 
Each skirt will be the same distance 
from the floor. 

In February, selections are made 
from the bugle and twirling classes 
of ten- to twelve-year-old Catholic 
girls from three Butler schools. Ap- 
proximately half of the “Junior- 
ettes” qualify for corps member- 
ship; perhaps half of these will be 
chosen. 

Sixty-one girls and two alternates 
make up this corps. They include 
the drum majorette and her as- 
sistant, four twirlers, six color 
guards, two bell players, two cym- 
balists, two bass drummers, twelve 
snare drummers, and _ thirty-two 
buglers. 

The members of this drum and 
bugle corps wear green satin mili- 
tary jackets trimmed in white braid 
and white satin flared skirts that 
“swing.” 


Thorough Drill 


On the drill field the Junior Cath- 
olic Daughters of America Corps 
commands attention. All winter 
these girls have memorized music, 
have combined music with drill 
work, and have drilled so thor- 
oughly that they can’t forget. 
Finally, three weeks of daily prac- 
tice prepare the girls mentally and 
physically for a fifteen-minute per- 
formance. 

The emphasis on exhibition work 
has evolved from their participa- 
tion in civic affairs. This year’s 
performances, for example, included 
such non-competitive events as Me- 
morial Day services at West Sun- 
bury, the grand opening of the new 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Junior Catholic Daughters of America Drum and Bugle Corps of Butler 
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Lyndora Volunteer Fire Department Drum and Bugle Corps 
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Woodpeckers—Meridian Fife and Drum Corps es 
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C. SHARPLESS HICKMAN 


Los Angeles, like many other cities, is really a congregation 
of communities. Decentralized music activities are needed. 
Here is how Los Angeles keeps up small-community spirit. 


N old American tradition, the 
community sing, is taking a new 
lease on life in Los Angeles. It has 
been said that the citizens of this 
metropolis are still essentially rural 
in spirit; that a great proportion of 
the residents are, on the average, less 
than a generation removed from 
their original midwestern or eastern 
homes. Like all popular “truths,” 
this has more than a little inac- 
curacy, but it is still, perhaps, a rea- 
son for the unique success of the 
community sing program sponsored 
by the Los Angeles Bureau of Music. 
More important, however, is the 
fact that Los Angeles is a singularly 
spread out city which is becoming 
increasingly decentralized. In the 
few years since World War II, new 
“cities” within the city have grown 
up—each complete with its own clus- 
ter of municipal, commercial, educa- 
tional, and cultural facilities—areas 
such as Westchester, Crenshaw, 
Westwood, and a brace of settle- 
ments in the San Fernando Valley. 
Though all of these are parts of 
the municipality, they have their 
own individuality, their own particu- 
lar problems, and their own centered 
interests. Among the emotional fac- 


tors which best serve to tie them into 
the metropolis as a whole none is 
more important than the community 
sings, which are virtually auton- 
omous community enterprises oper- 
ated under the supervision of the 
city’s Bureau of Music. 

The Bureau’s aim, as revealed in 
previous articles in this series, is to 
provide more music for more people 
through a city-wide program stress- 
ing citizen participation. No Bureau 
project has more continuingly active 
participants than the community 
sing division, headed by Ralph B. 
Watson. In the years since the in- 
ception of the city-sponsored sings 
(in March 1947) as a part of the 
Bureau’s program, the participating 
attendance has totaled more than 
635,000. 

The community sing audience 
does more than participate musical- 
ly. It plays a vital role in the actual 
administration of the sing. Though 
the Bureau provides a singmaster 
and an accompanist, arranges for a 
free hall (usually in a school), and 
lends its know-how to the sing’s 
operating committee, the sing, to all 
intents and purposes, is the product 
of the community and a reflection of 


Typical scene at an outdoor sing held in the Highland Park area. 
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Angeles 


its civic interest and leadership. 

In a sense the sings have become 
large “‘service clubs” which are not 
bound by membership restrictions. 
The average commercial service club 
gains its membership frora business- 
men. The veterans groups include 
only those who have seen active 
service. Organizations are restrictive 
on yet a different basis. And the 
same may be said of national, racial, 
or religious social groups. But the 
community sing provides a common 
meeting ground of a_ neighborly 
character for persons of all tastes, all 
backgrounds, all economic levels. 
The sing can be (and in Los An- 
geles often is) a focal point for con- 
certed community action for the 
benefit of those living in the area. It 
is open to all, without admission fee 
or dues. 

The community sings might be 
called the grass-roots or even short- 
hair aspect of the Bureau of Music’s 
program. They have no esoteric ar- 
tistic pretensions, but several have 
shown an interest in fine music, and 
one even sponsored a_ state-wide 
choral contest. Although the sings 
have served to tie more closely to- 
gether the city’s communities, their 
primary purpose has always been to 
provide warm, neighborly enjoyment 
for all members of the family and 
all families in the community. The 
Bureau's sing project is probably its 
most fundamental one, and _ the 
phase of its activities which even the 
smallest city in the nation could 
most easily duplicate for its civic and 
cultural betterment. 

The Bureau’s sings are patterned 
after the outstandingly successful 
Hollywood Community Sing, whose 
still active founder-director is the 
fabulous Hugo Kirchhofer. This 
sing, now in its thirty-fifth year, is 
operated independently of the Bu- 
reau. It was an important element 
in the founding of the Hollywood 
Bowl by Artie Mason Carter and Mr. 
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Kirchhofer. The latter’s interest, ex- 
perience, and frequent personal as- 
sistance have been given the Bureau 
in evolving its city-wide sing pro- 
gram. 

The basic pattern of each sing is 
the same—about forty-five minutes 
of community singing followed by 
an hour-long entertainment feature 
using volunteer talent of both 
amateur and professional caliber. 

Each sing has its general com- 
mittee which handles its over-all 
operations. As stated above, the 
Bureau provides director and ac- 
companist, meeting place and piano, 
and songsheets or songbooks at cost. 
The general committee, in turn, has 
subcommittees which handle public- 
ity, booking of talent for the pro- 
grams, social events, and finances 
(several sings have their own bank 
accounts). In addition, special com- 
mittees are often set up to handle 
sing-sponsored projects, such as the 
state-wide choral contest sponsored 
by the Venice Community Sing, and 
the nationally known All-Cities Ma- 
jorette Championships backed by 
the Highland Park Sing. 

The Bureau enters into these 
activities at firsthand through the 
director’s weekly meeting with the 
committee, and by frequent visits to 
committee meetings by Mr. Watson. 
The Bureau also receives financial 
reports of all sing transactions. 


Decentralization 


In general, the control by the 
Bureau has been purposely light, for 
it has been felt that the sing can be 
successful only when it is truly a 
local project, and that untoward 
supervision or direction from the 
city will take the edge off the com- 
munity’s feeling that it is its own 
sing. This factor is, of course, par- 
ticularly important in a large city 
like Los Angeles, where decentraliza- 
tion is a major consideration. 

Naturally there are certain respects 
in which the communit: must run 
its sing in conformance with Bureau 
policy. No committee member may 
be paid for his services, nor may any 
artist appearing on the programs be 
paid. The sing may not pay to ad- 
vertise its. programs. Though civic 
and political leaders may be asked to 
address the sing, there may be no 
such appearances during campaign 
time. The sing may not be used as 
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the medium for a “pitch” for any 
private or charitable enterprise (save 
for such rare exceptions as “blood 
bank” donations, etc.). It must not 
sponsor or endorse any project with- 
out first gaining the approval of the 
Bureau of Music—this precaution to 
protect the city legally. 

These restrictions seem more bind- 
ing than they actually are in prac- 
tice. The Highland Park Sing, for 
instance, annually conducts among 
its members a campaign for socks 
to be knitted or purchased as Christ- 
mas gifts for the children in an 
orphans’ home located in the area. 
Another bought a member a wooden 


leg. Another sent a youngster cast 
to compete in a national contest. 
Others have carried on campaigns to 
beautify their districts, joined with 
PTA and other groups in special 
projects. As with any community or 
club enterprise, there is the endless 
problem of personality clashes. The 
successful sing will mirror a diligent, 
harmonious operating committee. 
When this committee becomes 
weakened, a drop in sing attendance 
will usually be reflected. The in- 
spirational and musical qualities of 
the director, the caliber of and in- 
terest in the weekly entertainment, 
(Continued on page 46) 


Old time song favorites can often bring sad expressions to 
singers faces, believe it or not, they enjoy themselves. 


Whole-family attendance is a feature of the Bureau’s community 
sings. Every night is “family night” for children and oldsters. 
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Helping the exciting Red Norvo Trio make 
musical history is Tal Farlow and his Gibson. 
Music critics and audiences are 

enthusiastic over this unique group—and 
Tal is equally enthusiastic over his 

cherished Gibson. Like other artists in 

the limelight, this Gibsonite 

chooses his guitar for smooth response, 

for rich tone and dependability. For 

more information about these “partners 

of the stars” write Dept. 105. 


a 


and his Gibson 


GIBSON, INC., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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with the Red Norvo Trio 
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For Personal Music Making 


T THE end of every school year 

thousands and thousands of 
young people lay down their musi- 
cal instruments or hang up their 
choir robes, and rarely if ever again 
participate in music making except 
in a most incidental and casual man- 
ner. It isn’t that they cease to enjoy 
music or that they lose all wish to 
participate. It’s simply that their 
daily pattern of living changes when 
they leave school. No longer is there 
a regular 7th period from 2:30 to 
3:15 for band, orchestra, or chorus 
rehearsal. Neither is there a band, 
orchestra, or chorus easily and im- 
mediately available to them. The 
business of making a living and 
building a home and family is now 
of first importance. Many of the 


“activities” which absorbed so much 


of their interest and energy quickly 
fade and disappear. 

Is music education by-passing a 
great opportunity for long - range 
personal enjoyment and _participa- 
tion by failing to provide, in addi- 
tion to organization membership, 
more ways for the individual to 
make music for and by himself? 
Does the boy who was once a highly 
proficient and satisfied ensemble per- 
former find that his musical train- 
ing provides sufficient satisfaction 
when he is detached from the 
group? These questions cannot be 
answered merely be replying that 
he should join up with community, 
church, or fraternal groups and con- 
tinue participation of the kind that 
he experienced in school. As he 
grows older his responsibilities in- 
crease and he cannot find the time 
or the opportunity to do just every- 
thing that he wants to do. 

Jack Williams still loves music 
and many times wishes that he could 
sit in on rehearsals of his high 
school group which always had a 
“one” rating and to which he con- 
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tributed real talent and skill. But, 
in the limited leisure time he has 
around home he can’t do much with 
music except play the radio or rec- 
ords because he sounds and feels 
awfully lonesome playing or singing 
all by himself. He wants company 
for his voice or instrument. 

I believe that music education 
has a responsibility toward Jack be- 
yond that of training him to be a 
competent group performer. It may 
be that we have looked upon Jack 
and his fellow students too much as 
patts of a good performing “ma- 
chine” and with too little concern 
for their musical requirements at a 
later date. This is certainly no in- 
ference that his band, orchestra, or 
chorus participation failed to do 
something worth while for him. The 
question is, what could we have pro- 
vided to him that would continue 
beyond group participation. Jack 
would like to make music for him- 
self once in a while and it must be 
a satisfying experience. 


Accordions 


Last summer, while attending a 
music trades association meeting in 
Chicago, I heard, somewhat by 
chance, a program of accordion 
music. I had always looked upon 
the accordion somewhat as a party, 
night club, or specialty act. To my 
very honest amazement I heard a 
program that displayed excellent 
taste and musicianship and that had 
great variety of interest from Bach 
to Porter. Two accordions, with 
string bass accompaniment, did 
Bach that would have drawn the 
approval of the most pernickity 
church organist. And so it was all 
the way through—something entirely 
new to me, as I believe it would 
have been to many others in the 
music education field. 

What interested me most was that 


I found myself thinking, “I wish I 
could play the accordion.” Why? 
Because I could have a lot of fun 
and enjoyment with music all by 
myself and without need for the 
help of others. Certainly I could 
play for friends, too, and if I played 
well enough, for an audience. But 
the most important thing would be 
that I would have a personal, com- 
panionable instrument that would 
enable me to do music for myself 
wherever and whenever I wanted to. 
I have been curious to know 
whether other people feel as I do 
about this problem of “personal” 
music making. During recent 
months I have casually questioned 
many people, including music edu- 
cators and professional musicians, 
and have found that without excep- 
tion they have a hankering to be 
able to sit down and make friendly 
“social” music with an instrument 
such as the accordion. The use of 
the instrument to play “serious” 
music is an open question to many 
of them because they have never 
heard it so employed. The accor- 
dionists have an education job 
ahead of them and I am certain that 
they are going to surprise a lot of 
people when they reveal the artistic 
potentialities of the instrument. 
The “social” instruments have 
received little attention from music 
education and are usually not 
looked upon as being “legitimate.” 
Perhaps much of this is due to the 
fact that the traditional orchestra 
score does not include them. Some 
new evaluation is needed here. For 
instance, what could be a better so- 
lution to the problem of accompani- 
ments for elementary school class- 
room singing than the accordion or 
guitar? Let’s not look down our 
noses at an instrument simply be- 
cause its habitat has been the “en- 
tertainment” field. 
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A Book of Songs ices! 


For Teen- 


YOUTHFUL VOICES 


Book | by Don Wright 


This collection of favorite songs fills a long-felt need for material espe- 
cially designed for youthful changing voices. 


-agers’ changing V0 


Truly representative of the author's wide experience in teaching classes 
of teen-age students, the following are some of its features: 


1. Each arrangement is easy enough to be learned in a short time (before the student's interest 
begins to wane). 


2. A limited range is used in each voice part, so that all can sing, and yet the book is graded so 
as to prepare the student for the standard school literature. Pli 

3. The songs are so arranged as to fit all the usual voice combinations. FL 
Most of the songs in Youthful Voices are so arranged as to sound complete without the bass part. Pl 
Because of the limited ranges used, any contralto can sing the tenor parts, thus Youthful Voices Bh 
is suitable for use in all types of classes. Eb 
Bk 
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RIO RITA Arr. by David Bennett 
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The outstanding features of this method include complete THEE: by MERLE 
instruction in arranging for instruments individually and in C PAUL 
sections as well as detailed explanation of the principal uses by MERLE 
of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, 
Figurations and Countermelodies, etc. Many musical examples 
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Price $3.00 
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5! A TRULY GREAT BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS! 


By ELVIN L. FREEMAN 


Wnitten For School Use Sy 4 School Wan 
S = , ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 


The outstanding features of this unique and progressive band method are: the stimulation of the 
student's interest through the use of many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises and the 
highly original treatment of the piano accompaniments. 


pe- Includes such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When | Grow Too Old 
To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
iii My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You 


Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


This method has been widely accepted not only for elementary band 
instruction but also for class instruction in the individual instruments. 


THERE’S A STUDY BOOK FOR EVERY INSTRUMENT IN A SCHOOL BAND! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR OBOE HORN IN F 

FLUTE BASSOON TROMBONE 

PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
Bb CLARINET Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 

Eb ALTO CLARINET Bb CORNET BASS (Tuba) 

Bb BASS CLARINET HORN IN Eb DRUMS (and BELLS) 
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NCE in a while there comes a 

pleasant surprise when a sing- 
ing artist invades the sacred song 
field and introduces, as a_ pro- 
grammed number in one of our ma- 
jor concert halls, an aria from an 
oratorio score. These infrequent 
choices are always successful, and 
the question comes immediately to 
mind, Why isn’t the practice of in- 
cluding oratorio arias (and recita- 
tives) more prevalent among re- 
citalists? 

To be sure, oratorio is a field of 
specialized endeavor and training, 
yet the possibilities of its set arias 
are not so limited as some people 
have been led to believe. There is 
drama in oratorio—plenty of it—and 
the texts and music lend themselves 
well to recital, though lacking the 
bombast of the operatic aria. As a 
matter of fact, for some time past 
there has been general agreement 
among program makers and serious 
concert artists that, aside from the 
arias of Mozart, Gluck, Handel, and 
a few others, an operatic aria has no 
legitimate place on a song recital 
program. Oratorio has a vital story 
to tell, and it tells it with dignity 
and restraint. 

Unlike the operatic aria, the 
sacred oratorio aria, because of its 
structural and aesthetic treatment, 
is appropriate on any well-arranged, 
serious recital program. Incidentally, 
we have heard oratorio excerpts 
sung as encores, following an impres- 
sive programmed group. To those 
who subscribe to the idea of the dis- 
tinctive art-song recital, a more ex- 
tended use of the oratorio aria 
would prove welcome. At present 
this practice is more an innova- 
tion than a generally accepted pro- 
cedure. 
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Oratorio Arias for Recitals 


The Orphaned Postlude 


LEON CARSON 


In support of the foregoing and 
by way of illustration, what could 
be more beautiful for the tenor 
voice than the striking recitative 
moods and charming melodic air of 
“Waft Her, Angels,” from Handel’s 
Jephtha, or the robust “Sound an 
Alarm,” from the same composer’s 
Judas Maccabaeus? Or again, the 
picturesque recitative “A Crystal 
Pavement Lies the Lake” and the 
succeeding aria, “The Traveler 
Stands Perplexed,’”’ from Haydn’s 
The Season? 


Suitable Arias 


Lovely and suitable recital arias 
from oratorios are likewise found 
within the scope of the soprano. 
The “Verdure Clad” and _ the 
“Mighty Pens” arias from The Crea- 
tion (Haydn), Handel’s “Rejoice 
Greatly (Messiah), the many Bach 
arias, and such works as “Let the 
Bright Seraphim” (Samson) and 
Costa’s “I Will Extol Thee” (Eli) 
provide recital material to conjure 
with. 

The contralto also will find a 
treasury to draw on; for example, 
Bach’s “Prepare Thyself, Zion” 
(Christmas Oratorio), Blumner’s 
“Thine, O Saviour,” with recitative 
(Fall of Jerusalem), Handel’s “O 
Thou That Tellest” (Messiah), and 
“Gladness Is Taken Away,” fom 
Mackenzie’s The Rose of Sharon. 

The bass will find plenty of rep- 
ertoire for recital purposes, includ- 
ing one or more of the principal 


_ arias from Mendelssohn’s Elijah or 


Handel’s Messiah and Samson; also 
the “Mighty Lord and King” aria 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, or 
the vital “Give Ear, Ye People” 
aria from Dvorak’s St. Ludmilla. 


Serious research among sacred 
oratorio repertory on the part of 
the singer will yield a vast number 
of suitable and unhackneyed arias 
for recital programs which will chal- 
lenge vocal, musical, and artistic re- 
sources of any recitalist. To the 
artist, the reward of such investiga- 
tion and study will prove a rich one. 

The use of oratorio material 
would also bring together the finest 
of secular and sacred music. At the 
same time it would impress upon 
music lovers the broad scope of ora- 
torio and its value and loveliness 
as combined vocal and instrumental 
art. The dearth of these sacred 
arias on current recital programs 
leads one to believe that recitalists 
are still lacking the courage and in- 
sight to take a stand in this matter 
for fear of unfavorable or unenthusi- 
astic audience reaction. As singing 
artists, let’s be sufficiently resolute 
to present the oratorio aria in re- 
cital and find out just what the aver- 
age audience reaction is. Intuition 
tells us that it would be an encour- 
aging one. 


The Postlude 


CCASIONALLY one reads on 

the printed program for Sunday 
service the very polite note, “The 
congregation is invited to remain 
seated during the postlude.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that so 
many worshippers abide complac- 
ently by the encyclopedic definition 
of a postlude, namely, that it is ‘an 
organ piece played at the conclusion 
of the service, during the exit of the 
congregation.” It so happens that 
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CARL SANDBURG’‘S 
NEW AMERICAN 
SONGBAG 


EASTER SONGS 


SONGS OF DEVOTION 


CELEBRATED 


SACRED PIANO SOLOS 


SONGS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY 


BAMBI 


OLD TIME 
DANCE TUNES 


Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., 25 W. 45 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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A REVIEW OF TIMELY AND UNUSUAL PUBLICATIONS 


A rare collection of musical Americana by the tale-telling, folk 
singing, guitar-playing, Pulitzer Prize-winning CARL SANDBURG. 
... Overflows with an abundance of tunes, ditties, tales, oddities and 
typical Sandburgian comments... Not only a valuable reference 
work, but entertaining and enjoyable. 


Popular Edition $1.25 
Clothbound Library Edition. $2.50 


Now available in a new and enlarged edition containing seventeen of 
the most widely recognized and best-loved Easter songs. ... Arranged 
and edited by Joseph Wood. . . . Ideal for church. school and 


Newest and most complete collection of sacred songs chosen from the 
great musical literature of all time...includes new piano arrange- 
ments of 35 of the world’s greatest religious compositions... for 
solo voice with piano accompaniment .. ..... 116 pages $1.00 


Excellent arrangements of the world’s finest religious music . . . 
compiled by Milton Rettenberg . . . twenty-one selections, among 
them are THE Heavens Are TELLING by Haydn, Chopin’s PReLupE 
iN C Minor, and Ave Maria by Schubert... 64 pages. $1.00 


From the archives, a rare collection of authentic facsimiles of the 
songs that stirred the South... with historical text and illustrations 
... 38 great songs reproduced in their original form... available only 
in the clothbound deluxe edition (full sheet music size) $3.95 


The great songs from that ever-popular Walt Disney motion picture 
now published in a simplified album edition with large-sized notes 
for children and gaily illustrated by Walt Disney... also published in 


Three Hundred and Five melodies, the best of the “favorite old 
timers,” in a convenient collection... arranged for violin and piano 
and for violin only . .. brings back hundreds of nostalgic tunes not 
generally available in $1.25 
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heard seeing 


What film music has been recorded? ... the saxophone as used 
in Franz Waxman’s scores . . . some of Waxman’s views on 
film music ... background for cartoon music... current film 


scores. 


[ A previous article the writer 
discussed the many fine composers 
who had written music of major im- 
portance for the films. An excep- 
tionally helpful reference list of 
film music on records, compiled by 
Gerald Pratley of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp., and appearing 
in the fall number of The Quarterly 
of Film, Radio and Television, pub- 
lished by the University of Cali- 
fornia, underscores the dignity of 
film music and its utilization by the 
recording industry. A quick glance 
through this list reveals waxings of 
music from four films by George 
Auric, two by Sir Arnold Bax, one 
by Lord Berners, three by Arthur 
Bliss, two by Benjamin Britten, one 
by John Ireland, two by Prokofieff, 
one by Alexandre Tansman, two by 
Virgil Thomson, three by Vaughan 
Williams and four by William Wal- 
ton—plus, of course, many excerpts 
from scores by such Hollywood fa- 
miliars as Newman, Raksin, Rozsa, 
Steiner, Stevens, and Waxman. 

It is strange that none by George 
Antheil appears, although he has 
half a dozen major film scores to 
his credit. Aaron Copland is repre- 
sented by excerpts from Our Town 
but not from Of Mice and Men, 
The Heiress, or The Red Pony. The 
abovementioned issue of The Quar- 
terly is a valuable item for this list 
alone, and should serve to give 
music students and music apprecia- 
tion teachers a new angle from 
which to approach the music of our 
time. It is complete through July, 
195]. 

Apropos of recorded film score 
excerpts, I had an interesting con- 
versation on this subject recently 
with Franz Waxman, a_ frequent 
Academy Award winner whose latest 
triumph is his score for A Place in 
the Sun. This fascinating score 
utilizes the saxophone as its princi- 
pal instrument because the com- 
poser felt it to be most typical of 
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popular American music, and hence 
the best musical mirror of the film’s 
basic sociological problems. 

When asked why only one exam- 
ple of his film music had been com- 
mercially recorded, Waxman an- 
swered that he felt it was extremely 
difficult to divorce film music from 
its visual context. “I don’t believe 
this type of music often lends itself 
to concert hall or records,” he ex- 
plained. “Whatever form film music 
may be said to have is, in my opin- 
ion, shaped by its integration with 
the story line and that line’s visual 
portrayal by the camera.” Staring 
through his thick-lensed glasses, 
which give him a look of odd in- 
tensity which belies his charm and 
easy manner, he went on to say that 
he felt most of his music was so 
welded to the film that recorded 
excerpts would be virtually mean- 
ingless. 


Reworked Scores 


“The finest examples of film 
music heard on records and in con- 
cert are completely reworked scores 
which are chiefly related to the 
original in a thematic sense. Take 
Prokofieff’s Alexander Nevsky music, 
for example. Before assuming the 
cantata form by which it is most 
familiar to us it was subjected to 
major revisions in structure. This 
reworking into a bona-fide concert 
form is the only logical way in 
which to use film music on records 
or in the concert hall,’ Waxman 
concluded. 

Only one of Waxman’s scores has 
hit the concert hall and only one 
has been recorded. Curiously, the 
concert score is from one of the 
most dismal film flops of modern 
times — Jack Benny’s The Horn 
Blows at Midnight, still a running 
gag on Jack’s programs. Waxman 
reworked some of this background 


music into a comedy overture, 
“Athanael the Trumpeter,” which 
has been played by Stokowski and 
the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra and 
on symphonic programs elsewhere. 
The recording is a synthesis of his 
thematic material from the 1948 
film The Parradine Case, with the 
brilliant Edward Rebner as_ the 
piano soloist and with an orchestra 
under Waxman’s direction. (Wax- 
man’s extracurricular activities in- 
clude frequent foreign conducting 
stints and his annual series of or- 
chestral programs which form the 
Los Angeles Music Festival each 
spring at U.C.L.A.) It is on two 10- 
inch discs issued by Alco, a small 
but very enterprising Hollywood 
company headed by Alec Compin- 
sky, and with several fine and un- 
usual chamber music discs to its 
credit. 

Costs being what they are, and 
with box-office income on the de- 
cline, the film composer who can 
work effectively with a very small 
ensemble is more and more in de- 
mand. Especially is this so with the 
makers of film shorts, particularly 
cartoons, documentaries, and TV- 
film productions. 

Perhaps the most distinguished 
and individualized cartoons now be- 
ing produced are those issued by 
United Productions of America, 
whose works include the highly ac- 
claimed “Gerald McBoing Boing.” 
UPA uses several widely varying 
artistic styles in its cartoons and 
works a great deal with many danc- 
ers, scene designers, young compos- 
ers, etc. 

One of UPA’s most interesting 
scorers is Ernest Gold, a thirty-year- 
old Viennese composer-pianist with 
a soulful look and a winning way 
with songs, chamber music, film 
scores, and poker. He has done 
three UPA scores — Family Crisis, 
Georgie and the Dragon, and the 
forthcoming Willie the Kid. The 
latter, about kids playing cowboy, 
is scored for cornet, guitar, accor- 
dion, drums and (hold your breath) 
harpsichord, mandolin, and sarruso- 
phone! ‘Tie that combination if you 
can! Gold doesn’t always get that 
outré; Family Crisis was scored for 
string quintet (quartet plus double- 
bass), trumpet, drums, and Ham- 
mond Organ. Incidentally he has 
often worked as orchestrator for 
George Antheil, most lately on the 
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Blood and Sin score referred to 
in a previous article. Antheil is now 
finishing up another picture, this 
one for Stanley Kramer. It is called 
Sniper, and is a melodramatic tale 
of a murderer who shoots people 
down without motive. 


“Hear” these films: Quo Vadis 
(Miklos Rozsa); The Lavender Hill 
Mob (Georges Auric); A Streetcar 
Named Desire (Alec North); A 
Place in the Sun (Franz Waxman); 
The Well (Dimitri Tiomkin); The 
Medium (Gian-Carlo Menotti); The 
Day the Earth Stood Still (Bernard 
Herrmann); Oliver Twist (Sir Ar- 
nold Bax)—C. Sharpless Hickman 


RASS players are forever debat- 

ing the relative merits of vari- 
ous mouthpieces; some of them carry 
it to the point of taking three or 
four along with them every time 
they go out to play. They are in a 
continual state of worry over which 
is best! 

A well-known Eastern mouthpiece- 
maker, who firmly believes that most 
of the differences they think they 
have found exist only in their own 
minds, once gave this advice to one 
of these “mouthpiece worriers”: 

“Put all your mouthpieces in a 
bag, row out on the ocean to deep 
water, close your eyes and take one 
mouthpiece out of the bag. Then 
without looking at it, drop the bag 
overboard and row back to shore— 
and play the one you brought back 
with you!” 


OUIS PERSINGER, well-known 
concert violinist, brought back 
the following prize criticism from a 
concert tour some years back. The 
critic had written: “Mr. Persinger 
has a wonderful technique, produc- 
ing tones from the deep viola to the 
lightest and daintiest of capriccioso. 
... His mood ranges anywhere from 
the G-string to playing up near the 
bridge, prestissimo.” 


= is a cup that always cheers, 
never runs dry, never leaves 
an ache. Music is a consoling hand 
that eases away pain, that never 
tires. Music is an eternal fire that 
never dies, and leaves no cold ashes. 

Music is the freeman’s sword, and 
the lover’s rose, the delight of child- 
hood and the companion of old age. 
Music is—civilizaiton! 

—Author Unknown 
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FERNANDEZ Suite for Wind Instruments 4.00* 
| FRAGALE Woodwind Quintet 2.00 
GOUNOD Funeral March of a Marionette 2.00 
HANDEL Six Little Fugues Vol. I 2.00 
Vol. II 2.00 
HINDEMITH Woodwind Quintet, Op. 24, No. 2 6.25* 
RAPOPORT Indian Legend 3.00 
TANSMAN The Dance of the Sorceress, from 
~~ the Ballet The Garden of Paradise 4.20 
BRASS QUARTET and ENSEMBLE 
score & pts. ex. pts. 
ARNELL Ceremonial and Flourish 2.50* a 
| 
| 


1, 25 West 45th St. 


WOODWIND QUINTET 


(flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn, bassoon) 


(3 trumpets, 4 horns, 3 trombones) 


CAZDEN Three Directions 2.00 
(2 trumpets, baritone or tromkone I, 
trombone II) 
HINDEMITH Morgenmusik from ‘’Ploner 
Musiktag” (2 trumpets, 2 trombones 2.50* 35 
KLEIN Sonata 3.00 
(2 trumpets, 2 trombones) 
KLING Thirty Selected Pieces (Teague) 1.00 set of parts ff 
(3 horns) : 
McKAY Bravura Prelude 3.75" 
(4 trumpets, 4 horns, 2 baritones, 
4 trombones & tuba(s)) 
PALESTRINA Eight Ricercari in Four Parts—Se. 2.10 0 
(wind instrument ensemble) 
SANDERS Scherzo and Dirge 1.00* 
(4 trombones) 
TCHEREPNIN Suite 1.90 
(4 horns) 
WAGNER Kino’s Prayer & Finale, from “Lohengrin” 
(2 trumpets, horn, baritone, trombone 
& tuba) 2.00 
WALKER Badinerie 
(2 trumpets, horn, trombone) 1.25 


(*Score Available Separately) 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. | 
New York 19 | 
(or your local dealer) 
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Sigmund Romberg 
1887-1951 


THIS picture of Sigmund Romberg 
appeared earlier in Music Journal's 
series of pictures of contemporary 
composers. We reprint it now in 
recognition of his recent death. 

For the record, here are some facts 
concerning Romberg’s life which 
may not be known to all of our 
readers. His early life in Hungary 
was a counterpart of many musical- 
minded American boys of our time. 
At the age of fourteen he was a com- 
petent performer on piano, violin, 
cello, trumpet, and drums and had 
organized and conducted his own 
teen-age band and orchestra. He 
spent two years in compulsory mili- 
tary service—another experience in 
common with many of today’s youth. 

Upon leaving the army he con- 
vinced his family that he should go 
to America and pursue a career in 
engraving. In 1909 he began work 


in New York as an engraver in a 
pencil factory. He soon found him- 
self back in music, however, piaying 
piano in Hungarian cafes and res- 
taurants. A natural creative bent 
made him a composer, first of as- 
sorted songs and dances and then of 
larger show works. 

Romberg’s first musical review, 
The Whirl of the World, was pre- 
sented in the New York Winter Gar- 
den in 1913. Then followed a long 
succession of highly successful pro- 
ductions such as the Passing Shows, 
Maytime, Blossom Time, The Stu- 
dent Prince, The Desert Song, Up 
in Central Park—to mention only a 
few. Many of his operettas were 
made into motion pictures. 

In 1941 “Rommie” organized 
many entertainment units for sol- 
diers and sailors. He then formed 
his own orchestra, and during recent 


years toured from coast to coast pre- 
senting “Romberg Nights.” 

Within the “music business” Sig- 
mund Romberg was a man of excep- 
tional stature and influence, yet one 
of remarkable humility and mod- 
esty. For fifteen years he served as 
president of Songwriters Protective 
Association. It was truly a labor 
of love, because few of the Associ- 
ation’s members needed ‘“‘protec- 
tion” as little as he. His concern 
was the growth and development of 
the young songwriter, and his many 
years of hard work in that direction 
brought great benefit to young 
writers who would otherwise have 
had a difficult time. 

“Rommie” loved tunes. To him, 
strong melody was essential to all 
music. He wrote wonderful tunes 
which will be whistled and sung for 
a long time to come. 


LARGHETTO 


PROMENADE 


FOLK FANTASY 


FAMOUS LARGO 


ERNEST E. HARRIS 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRA WITH FULL SCORE 


Finest material available for orchestras 
of mixed abilities and instrumentations 


from Concerto Grosso, Opus 6, No. 12 


by George F. Handel 


from Opus 100 by Franz Schubert 


based on “Down In The Valley” and 


“Skip To My Lou” 


from Opus 76, No. 5 by Joseph Haydn 


In Preparation 


Excerpts from TSCHAIKOWSKY VIOLIN CONCERTO—Opus 35 


Full Set & 

Basic Set Full Set Full Score 
3.00 4.50 5.75 
3.00 4.50 5.75 
3.50 5.00 6.25 
3.00 4.50 5.75 


FESTIVAL PIECE from “Oedipus in Kolonos”, Opus 93 by Felix Men- 


Request Full Scores On Approval 


delssohn (for Chorus and/or Orchestra) 


BOURNE, INC - 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, New York 
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TEACHER ATTITUDES 


(Continued from page 19) 


Music Journal hastens to disclaim 
any opinion on the subject of cor- 
poral punishment in music educa- 
tion. Having knowledge neither of 
the provocation nor of the educa- 
tor’s digestion, it would be unfair 
to pass judgment. Though personal 
violence was reported in only one 
case, personal fear was admitted in 
several. The collective temper of 
the teachers accounts for the second 


The Bells of Youth 
SSA-Accomp. 

Beneath the Snow 
SSA-Accomp. 


SATB-Accomp. 
Heigh Diddle Diddle 
SSA-Accomp. 
Merry Are the Bells 
SSATTB-Opt. A Cap. 


SSAATTBB-A Cap. 


SSA-A Cap. 
Poor Wayfaring Stranger 


There’s a Place I Know 
SSA-Accomp. 

Three Polish Folk Songs 
SAB-Accomp. 


New Choral Octavos 
for your Spring Program 


Coffee Grows on a White Oak Tree 


Oh, Won’t You Sit Down? 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater 


SATB with Sop. and Bass Solos-Opt. A Cap. 


largest division of the protestors, 


20.3%. 
Such adjectives as “hot-headed,” 


“impatient,” and “grouchy” punc- 
tuated the letters of these young peo- 
ple and were, in the main, tied up 
with tenseness of performance when 
under the teacher’s eye—a situation 
which would seem to guarantee 
errors. 

Perhaps the best summing up of 
this problem was contained in one of 
the essays. . . . “If teaching music 


makes a person so cranky, they 


Charles H. Marsh 

2105 .18 

Vernon Fay 

2110 .18 

Arr. Harry R. Wilson 
1141 .18 

Florence C. Best 

2101 .18 

George F. McKay 

1138 .18 

Arr. C. Wesley Andersen 
1140 .18 

Helen F. Pohlmann 

2104 .18 

Arr. Haydn Morgan 
1711 .18 

Lily Strickland 
2102 .18 

Arr. Stella Sarkowicz 
5014 .18 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 


Chicago 5 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


Cantatas for Casterxxxxx 


for organ or orchestra. 
LEO SOWERBY 

Mixed Chorus and organ. 
ALEC ROWLEY 


Mixed Chorus and organ. 
JOSEPH HAYDN 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


A Pageant of Easter. For Mixed Chorus with accompaniment 
Forsaken of Man. For Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass Soli, 


The Garden and the Cross. For Soprano, Tenor and Bass Soli, 


The Seven Words of Christ (The Passion). For Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor and Bass ig Mixed Chorus, — or orchestra. $1.00 


THE H. Ww. GRAY CO., 159 E. 48th York 17, N. Y. 
Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London 


Complete $1.25 
Chorus Edition 


Complete $2.00 
Chorus Edition  .75 


$1.00 


ought to take up something else.” 


“Too many theories! I want to 
learn to play.” 


AGE 14, sEx Male, INSTRUMENT Clarinet, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA City. 


The most difficult complaints to 
gather into a single category are 
those which refer to an apparent 
overdose of “theory,” history, biog- 
raphy, and similar collateral ma- 
terial. It will be admitted, we be- 
lieve, that these subjects are usually 
something less than fascinating to 
the average adolescent who wishes to 
make the school band in a hurry 
and doesn’t care much how he gets 
there. 

Also into this group go general 
objections to specific teaching 
“methods,” “systems,” and patterned 
approaches to the subject which ex- 
pose their machinations to the stu- 
dent. Some are classified as “sissy 
stuff’ while others seem to suffer 
from comparison with those given 
fellow students. 

The category, frankly, is by way 
of being a catchall, but represents 
general lack of understanding 
(138%) by the student of exactly 
what is expected of him—a lack of 
common ground with the teacher. 
As one girl put it, “... I’m afraid 
my teacher’s ideas were too advanced 
for me. I didn’t seem to under- 
stand half the things she said.” 


“My teacher got chummy.” 


AGE 13, sEx Female, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA City. 


Of the complaints 12.1% were 
based on personal dislike—entirely 
apart from knuckle-rapping and 
others evidences of personality 
strain. They were expressed in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity but were 
largely on the outburst side. Boys 
and girls are represented almost 
equally in this category. Reasons 
for their dislike were seldom given. 
The one quoted above was, fortu- 
nately, unique. 

It would seem that, since a pre- 
dominant percentage of the cheers 
for the teacher were strictly personal 
in character, one out of eight com- 
plaints on a similar basis would be 
expected. However, the combined 
totals of personality clash, later to 
be noted, may appear worthy of 
further consideration. 
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“My teacher is slipshod .. . 
not serious enough.” 


AGE 16, SEX Female, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA Rural. 


Of those reporting, 9% protested 
that their teachers were disin- 
terested, careless, or bored. Your 
researchers have been given to un- 
derstand that individual music in- 
struction is not entirely free from 
ennui from the teacher’s standpoint. 
Perhaps those interested in planning 
teaching methods have given too 
much attention to the boredom of 
the pupil. Possibly here, again, is an 
instance in which the teacher would 
do well to “avoid the appearance of 
evil.” 


“Every time I have to start over, 
I get ten minutes of gab.” 


AGE 17, sEx Female, INSTRUMENT Violin, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA ‘Town. 


The lesson-interrupters and the 
talk-too-much contingent came in 
for some dispraise by their students. 
A determined 6.5% held for less 
lecturing over errors and a quicker 
return to the business at hand. One 
New England lad did some charac- 
teristic calculation in terms of fees 
which he paid and, incidentally, 
earned. 

Your researchers do not consider 
themselves competent to evaluate the 
lecture-versus-performance, of theory 
but are content simply to state that 
an equal number of boys and girls 
prefer a minimum of conversation 
during their lessons. 


“My teacher isn’t qualified.” 


AGE 16, SEX Male, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA Rural. 

We are back to the lad whom we 
quoted at the opening of this paper. 
Of the music students who reported 
unfavorably, 6.5% considered their 
teachers unqualified. It is a serious 
indictment of the teachers con- 
cerned, of their neighbors, or of the 
young people themselves. A careful 
re-reading of the essays setting out 
these convictions suggests that some 
weight may be given to each. 

In at least some of the letters we 
have a rather definite picture of a 
teacher who is groping, and there- 
fore incompetent. In others we find 
the “everybody knows” or “people 
say” attitude, which speaks poorly 
for the teacher’s community rela- 
tions. Then of course there is al- 
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ways the boy who uttered one of the 
classics of the study .. . “I had four 
teachers and none of them could 
teach me anything.” 


“No inspiration or encourage- 
ment . . . sometimes my teach- 
er wouldn’t even be home when 
I went for my lesson.” 


AGE 16, SEX Female, INSTRUMENT Trum- 
pet, RESIDENTIAL AREA Rural. 


About four out of every hundred 
complaints had to do with either the 
unreliability or, specifically, a dis- 
couraging attitude on the part of 


the teacher. These were separated 
from the “disinterest” category be- 
cause of their definite nature, al- 
though they probably stemmed from 
the same base. In some cases, the 
protestations included the surpris- 
ing statement that “my teacher is 
not strict enough,’ some adding 
words to the effect that “it seems 
as though I’m not worth all the 
trouble.” 


“My teacher is unfair.” 


AGE 16, sEX Male, INSTRUMENT Piano, 
RESIDENTIAL AREA City. 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Excellent VOCAL Department Aids 


Let’s Sing!— a COLLECTION OF PART SONGS AND MATERIALS 
FOR A VARIETY OF GROUP MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


— by Marguerite V. Hood & Margaret C. Perry 


Ideal for singing groups where voices are changing. These are songs to sing for 
to do while singing them, yet they have a definite educational 
value in developing sight reading, part singing, the ability to play melodies and 
chords on the piano, skill in accompanying singing with rhythm instruments or 
percussion instruments as well as with the ukulele, xylophone, song bells, or 
auto-harp. A wonder book for junior high (or upper grade) general music 


fun, with “things” 


classes. Illustrated. 


(0 3728) Price, .60 


Achievement 


Choral Collection— 

FOR SOPRANO, ALTO & BARITONE 
Compiled and Arranged by 

Merle J. Isaac, M.A. 


A splendid, useful collection for Junior High 
grou) . There is a delightful variety of types 
in the 14 numbers Mr. Isaac has — 
and arranged interestingly for 3 parts, S.A.B. 


(03722) Price, .40 


Troubadours— 

A COLLECTION OF 
FOUR-PART CHORUSES 

(Jr. High Boys or Mixed Voices) 
Compiled and Arranged by 
Mae Nightingale 


93. well- mage skillfully arranged choruses. 
ts the exacting 
all types of po voices. 


(02894) Price 2.75 
Troubad Selected—Vol. 1 (02925) 1.00 
Troubad: Selected—Vol. 2 (02926) 1.00 


Fine INSTRUMENTAL Dept. Aids 


Fiddling by the Numbers—a VIOLIN ROTE METHOD 


—by Samuel Barbakoff 


The easiest possible method and the simplest of procedures for giving youngsters a happy 


start in class or private lessons. 


(03747) Price, 1.25 


The Angus Approach 
To Violin Playing— 
—by Walter Angus 


A result-achieving class violim method that 
utilizes the advantag: 3rd position start 
for young pupils. Suitable for pupils in 
school grades from 4 to 9. 


(03733) Price, 1.25 


Small Fry Melodies— 


TEN STRING ORCHESTRA PIECES 
FOR YOUNG STRING PLAYERS 


—by Maurice Stine 
Edited by Merle J. Isaac 
Wonderful first ensemble 
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Conductor’s Score, 1.50 
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This lad claims his teacher gives 
all the attention to the geniuses. 
Others protest that in classes in har- 
mony, theory, etc., their instructors 
“never call on” them. Unfairness 
accounts for roughly 4% of the un- 
favorable reports. 


“My aunt thought HER nephew 
would surely be bright. It didn’t 
work out.” 


AGE 17, sEX Male, INSTRUMENT Violin. 
RESIDENTIAL AREA Rural. 


The balance of the 100% is made 
up of some fearful and wonderful 
indictments, the largest category of 
which has to do with poor teaching 
relations with . . . teaching relations. 
Worth noting is the thirteen-year- 
old who was subjected to the indig- 
nity of having a teacher who smoked 
during lessons. 


Conclusions 


The unfavorable reports divide 
themselves, rather naturally, into 
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BAND 

STRING ORCHESTRA 
The Postwaggon ............ 1.50 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 
By Smouldering Embers ...... 50 
To an Old White Pine ....... 50 


Six Transcriptions for Violin and 
Piano (To a Wild Rose, etc.) 1.25 


CELLO AND PIANO 
Album for Cello and Piano .. 1.25 


ENSEMBLE ALBUM 
Five Ensemble Pieces for Violin 
and Piano, with 2nd Violin 
and Cello ad lib. ......... 1.50 
To a Wild Rose 
By Smouldering Embers 
A Maid Sings Light 
From Puritan Days 
To an Old White Pine 
Also published separately, price 


TRIOS FOR VIOLIN, CELLO AND 
PIANO 
To a Wild Rose (Viola optional 


RANDOM NOTES ON EDWARD MacDOWELL 
AND HIS MUSIC 
by Marian MacDowell (Mrs. Edward MacDowell) 
"Genuine glimpses into the mind and heart of the composer who 
yet must be considered our greatest creative musician; the testi- 
mony of the person who knew him and his music best." 


Price $1.25 
RECENT COMPILATIONS, ARRANGEMENTS, ETC. 
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Edward N. Waters, in "Notes" 


ORCHESTRA 
To Wild Rote: (80 
Small 1.25 
WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 
To a Wild Rose (Woodwind 
Quintet with optional Clari- 
net parts for Flute, Oboe, 
Horn; Bass Clarinet optional 


VOCAL 
To a Wild Rose. Vocal Solo 
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To a Wild Rose. Duet for Sop. 
Deserted. Chorus for SSA .... 
PIANO SOLOS 
To a Wild Rose (now pub- 
lished separately) ........ 50 
To a Wild Rose. Simplified ...  .40 
Beauty in the Rose Garden... 
From Uncle Remus ......... 50 
From an Indian Lodge ...... 40 i 
PIANO DUETS 
To a Wild Rose. Simplified .. .50 \ 
ORGAN i 
Transcriptions for Organ. / 
ORGAN AND PIANO 
10:8 Wad 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., INC. 
Boston: 120 Boylston St. 
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two groups—those having to do with 
teacher temperament, personality, 
and teaching habits, on the one 
hand, and those having to do with 
teacher qualifications, standards, and 
methods on the other. 

An examination of each of these 
groups is somewhat revealing. 


Personality 

Severity of disposition 20.3% 
Personal dislike by pupils 12.1 
Appearance of disinterest 9.0 
Unnecessary conversation 6.5 
Unreliability or discouraging 

attitude 4.0 
Claimed unfair 4.0 

Total 55.9%, 


Professional Qualifications 


Choice of literature 23.5% 

Dislike of method 13.0 

Supposedly unqualified 6.5 
Total 43.0% 


It seems apparent that, in some 
instances at least, improved teacher- 
student relationships could be 
achieved by giving some thought to 
mannerisms, habits and, in general, 
the impressions which may be gained 
by the student from them. Obvi- 
ously, no career music educator 
wishes to appear cross, disinterested, 
or unfair yet these impressions, 
whether rightly or wrongly at- 
tributed, are those which go to make 
up his reputation in his community. 

AAA 


THREE RIVALS 
(Continued from page 27) 


Elk’s home in Butler on Flag Day, 
ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
new wing of the Butler County Me- 
morial Hospital, and the Butler Op- 
timists’ Community Program on the 
Fourth of July. 

Points for judging drum and 
bugle corps are described by Wil- 
liam McElvain, Butler attorney and 
former volunteer instructor of this 
corps, who now judges field drills 
and parade competition. 

In field competition, eight or nine 
men are looking to one thing only, 
he said. Personal inspection is made 
with the girls at attention, and their 
appearance is judged against one 
hundred per cent perfection. Other 
judges score the marching and 
maneuvering during the drill period, 
taking one-tenth point off for each 
fraction of imperfection. Contrary 
to public opinion, Mr. McElvain has 
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found that girls, not boys, march al- 
most naturally. One judge will 
score bugling; another drumming. 
The concert number is judged by its 
degree of perfection. Cadence, sel- 
dom too slow, must fall between 124 
and 134 steps per minute and each 
degree of difference is penalized one- 
tenth of a point. Also important 
are the “general-effect” judges. 

“Open drill, which is more pleas- 
ing to the eye, requires individual 
training,” Mr. McElvain pointed 
out. “Closed drill may be more dif- 
ficult to perfect because its faults are 
more obvious to the judges.” 

Most firemen-sponsored drum and 
bugle corps emphasize parade work. 
The specific problems in judging a 
parade were also mentioned by Mr. 
McElvain. The corps must often 
be judged in the minute in which it 
passes before the reviewing stand, 
and it must be alerted to respond to 
the judging. Parading is also a 
matter of endurance, as the review- 
ing stand may be at the end of the 
parade route, or judges may be sta- 
tioned all along the route, he added. 

Kennywood  Park’s week-long 
Tournament of Music, from August 
26 to September 1, climaxed the 
rivalry. Invitations to eleven drum 
and bugle corps included the three 
Butler units. 

With a score of 97.5 points the 
Junior Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica Drum and Bugle Corps was the 
week’s top winner. The trophy is 
theirs. 

Competing for score, down to 
each tenth of a point, is more than 
harmonious melody and spectacular 
performance, but who can resist the 
temptation to tap his foot to the 
tempo of the drums or give a low 
whistle of appreciation when the 
majorette high-steps down Main 
Street? AAA 


SILENCE 


(Continued from page 17) 


at the radio. He was arrested and 
fined for damaging his own property, 
but it is highly probable that since 
that date the family have respected 
his desire for occasional quiet in the 
home. 

Then there is the story of a meek 
gear grinder who terrorized twenty- 
five people in a plane high over 
California for what seemed an inter- 
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minable time. With a cocked auto- 
matic, he ranged the length of the 
Oakland bound airliner waving his 
weapon and threatening the pas- 
sengers. He first became disturbed 
because he thought the music on the 
plane’s loudspeaker was too loud. , 

In Tredegar, Wales, three hun- 
dred men working in a clothing fac- 
tory struck briefly because they 
didn’t like the music played over the 
loudspeaker, presumably to keep 
them happy. Strange to say, the 
workers objected to recordings of 


popular music, and asked that a pro- 
gram of records chosen by women 
and beamed over the British Broad- 
casting Company’s facilities be re- 
layed to them. 

It isn’t always the choice of music, 
the volume, or the fact that the lis- 
tener is “captive” that drives him to 
distraction. It may be the continu- 
ance of the music hour after hour 
with no break at all—the never-end- 
ing assault on the eardrums. Like 
the monotonous, repetitive drip of a 
leaky faucet or the rattle of a win- 


(Palm Sunday) Staley 


Mendelssohn-Barnard 


251 W. 19th ST. 


NEW CHORAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


SECULAR OCTAVO 

| MUST GO DOWN TO THE SEAS (Sea Fever) 
(TTBB 482159) (SATB £81195) Cain 
WHEN MUSIC SOUNDS (SATB #81194) Cain 
A SEA CHANT (SSA #83218) Morrey 
THE FLOODS OF SPRING (SSAA +83219) Rachmaninoff - Cain.. .18 
LET THERE BE MUSIC (SAB + 88065) Williams 
THE SONG MY HEART WILL SING (TTBB +82158) Williams .. . 


SACRED OCTAVO 


A CHORISTER'S PRAYER (SATB +84370) Mueller 
THE GREAT DAY OF THE LORD IS NEAR (SATB +84372) Cain .20 
JESUS CHRIST TRIUMPHANT (SATB & Jr. Choir +84371) 


O SAVIOUR, BLESS US ERE WE GO (SATB +84369) 


THE SECOND CRUCIFIXION (SATB +84373) Cain 
MOTHER'S DAY ANTHEM (UNISON & Jr. Choir 486093) 


Single Copies Sent "On Approval” 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
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15 
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dow on a stormy night, music that 
is forced into your consciousness— 
from whatever source—can wear your 
nervous system thin. 

Many of our leading cities are put- 
ting forth every effort in all-out cam- 
paigns for abatement of noise, in- 
cluding loud or undesirable music. 
The New York City police depart- 
ment lists among its offenders 
itinerant musicians and owners of 
auto radios and radios in business 
places and in homes, They say that 
New Yorkers learn to adjust them- 


selves to the constant barrage of 
noise, but that it takes its insidious 
toll in fatigue and strain neverthe- 
less. The city is pledged to alleviate 
as much of the unnecessary noise as 
possible. 

Memphis, Tennessee, which has 
earned the reputation of being the 
nation’s quietest city has acquired 
that coveted position through untir- 
ing effort. In a report to the na- 
tional noise abatement ccuncil, the 
commissioner of fire and police said, 
“Where radios are being played too 
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loudly, or where music from other 
sources becomes disturbing to the 
neighborhood, investigations are 
made and the instruments are or- 
dered removed or the owners se- 
verely warned to comply with the 
ordinance against unnecessary 
noise.” 

That repeated sound of any kind 
is a factor in producing fatigue is 
exemplified in the case of Robert 
Vogeler, American businessman and 
recently a prisoner of the Com- 
munists. He says that his nerves 
were shattered by the clanging of 
his cell door every six minutes for 
ten days. 

Manufacturers of household ap- 
pliances and gadgets are constantly 
at work on reducing noises of all 
kinds in the home, for it is well 
known that pounding, whirring, and 
clanking sounds sap the strength of 
the housewife, making her far more 
tired than she need be. Authorities 
remind the lady of the house that 
she can save nerve strain also if she 
will form the habit of turning on 
her radio for only the programs she 
really wants to hear and setting the 
volume low. 


Appetite, Digestion 


Dr. Walter B. Cannon, who has 
done extensive study in the effect 
of noise on the nervous system, says, 
“Loud sounds disturb the appetite 
and digestion, and are entirely ca- 
pable of completely halting the nor- 
mal rhythms of the stomach.” He 
says that in the home, noise can pro- 
duce irritability, restlessness, insom- 
nia, and sometimes lead to serious 
marital difficulties. 

Fully aware of the effects of un- 
wanted sound, a man in St. Louis, 
Missouri, placed his radio on the sill 
of an open window facing the house 
of a neighbor, turning it on at full 
volume at 2 a.M. When the police 
arrested him for disturbing the 
peace he said he was simple getting 
even with the neighbor, whose dog 
barked continuously. 

When one considers the miracles 
wrought by music in the lives of the 
physically and mentally ill, and the 
boundless pleasure it affords the so- 
called normal man or woman, one 
may wonder how this gift of the gods 
can affect human beings adversely— 
so adversely as to lead to arrests, law 
suits, and strikes. 

One scientist says that certain 
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hypersensitive individuals are af- 
flicted by what he terms a psycho- 
allergy to music, Music arouses some 
people to fury, and tosses others into 
a state of lethargy. One man was so 
affected by certain music he was 
forced to listen to that he went into 
a fainting fit and for an hour follow- 
ing remembered nothing, recognized 
no one, and was unable to speak. 

In Florida, the sad father of a 
seventeen-year-old lad who had com- 
mitted suicide reported, “Music af- 
fected him deeply. I know that was 
the cause of it all. He always was 
very sensitive, and music meant 
everything to him.” The boy had 
been a Gershwin fan, and just before 
shooting himself, he had played a 
recording of Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue.” 

Sometimes music brings to mind 
undesirable associations that the lis- 
tener unconsciously fights to reject. 
Then too, a person’s attitude toward 
music in general differs greatly from 
time to time and his reactions to cer- 
tain musical compositions vary ac- 
cording to his recent experiences, his 
sense of emotional well-being, his 
physical condition, and im- 
mediate environment. Owing to 
fatigue or a condition brought about 
by some trivial happening, he may 
wish to reject the mood set by the 
composer. 

In mental hospitals, the door of 
the music room is always left open 
so that if patients become disturbed 
by any of the music being played 
they can leave the room. 


Therapy? 


Like many drugs, music may serve 
as an aid to the physical and mental 
health of some, but as a serious detri- 
ment to the health of others. A 
wholesale infliction of music on the 
public is a dangerous thing. Not 
being able to get away from music 
you consciously or subconsciously 
wish to reject in the railway station, 
the bus, the place of business, the 
street, and above all in the home 
(invaded by a neighbor’s music) may 
contribute to a real nerve-sickness. 
Though you are sometimes at the 
mercy of the restaurant management, 
the railroad or bus line officials, the 
men in charge at banks and grocery 
stores, you do not need to suffer 
interminably in your own neighbor- 
hood. 
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If you cannot procure help from 
the police on silencing the neigh- 
bor’s radio, as you can in cities like 
Memphis, and you haven’t the nerve 
to confront him with your problem, 
perhaps you might follow the course 
blazed by an acquaintance of mine. 
A new family moved into a quiet 
city neighborhood, bringing with 
them a radio that screamed from 
morning till night. One day my 
friend wrote the lady of the house a 
lovely little note of welcome, telling 
her the community was happy to 


have her and her fine family in their 
midst. Then she added, “I hope 
you won’t mind if I make a sug- 
gestion. On nice sunny days when 
your windows are open, your radio 
can be heard distinctly by the woman 
hanging out her clothes at the other 
end of the block. Sometimes she 
prefers a different program from the 
one you have tuned in, but can’t 
compete with the volume of your 
radio. Your neighbors will take you 
to their hearts if you are cooperative 
in letting us select our own pro- 


RENOWNED ON TWO CONTINENTS, Otto Kurt Schmeisser 
came to this country from Europe to play first trumpet with 
the Detroit Symphony when just a young man. Now retired 
from active playing, he heads the brass department at Wayne 
University, and for years has been en enthusiastic booster for 
Martin, The fact that so many artists who teach and direct also 
personally use Martin trumpets and cornets is further evidence 
that it pays to play a Martin. You can arrange to try one 
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grams.” She signed the note “A 
Neighbor” which you may say was 
a cowardly and maybe an unlawful 
thing to do. But the desired results 
were achieved and the health and 
tempers of the residents of the neigh- 
borhood were vastly improved. 
Turn about is fair play. If prac- 
tice rooms are not available for you 
in a building providing such facili- 
ties, toot your trumpet, trombone, or 
clarinet in a room made as sound- 
proof as possible. Common courtesy 
wil dictate your choosing practice 


ambleize 
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218 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago (4) III. 
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hours when neighbors and your tam- 
ily are active and not trying to rest. 

Be sure your radio is set away 
from the window and tuned only for 
you or your family. When you feel 
the need of a symphonic broadcast, 
your neighbor may feel a real need 
for the stimulating rhythm of a cur- 
rent song hit. You may crave the 
sedative qualities of berceuse, 
while he experiences the need for the 
tonic of a Sousa march. Don’t im- 
pose the cure for your emotional 
need on the other fellow! 


OUR SERVICE — 
gives you 
Music of All Publishers 
Music When You Need It 
Music On Approval 
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Experiments are going forward at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in the construction of sound- 
proof apartments to shut out all 
noise. Until the researchers have all 
the answers to the control of extrane- 
ous noise, we must do the best we 
can in our present surroundings. 

Remember: even though you may 
not agree with the professor at 
Michigan State College, there are 
many people, burdened with prob- 
lems, worries, fears, anxieties, and 
ill health, perhaps in your own 
circle, who crave an occasional peri- 
od of beautiful golden silence! 444 


COMMUNITY SINGS 


(Continued from page 29) 


and a smooth-working committee 
ably handling public and press rela- 
tions are the three vital factors in 
the success of a community sing. 

There have been occasions when 
the Bureau has had to drop a sing 
because its committee had proved 
inept, and the formation of a new 
committee which might do the work 
better would, nevertheless, create a 
schism in the membership as a 
whole. The Bureau has also had to 
face the problem of dropping a sing 
because its director did not conform 
to administrative and musical stand- 
ards set by the Bureau, but was so 
popular that to drop the director 
alone would have created greater 
community strife than closing the 
sing entirely. A third and more 
frequent reason for dropping a sing 
has been a population shift, but 
such shifts have usually resulted in 
new sings being formed in other lo- 
cations. At present there are twelve 
active sings under Bureau auspices, 
each of a_ markedly different 
character, reflecting the working, 
economic, racial, and general cul- 
tural backgrounds of the participat- 
ing community. 


Details 


A few operational details of the 
sings may be of interest. The com- 
munity paper is extremely important 
in publicizing the sing. Some have 
become virtual co-sponsors of sings 
in their areas. Two or three co- 
operate by publicizing the weekly 
presentation of an orchid at the sing 
to a woman of the area who has been 
singled out for her community serv- 
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ice. The community paper, being 
keyed to a small area whereas the 
metropolitan daily is city-wide in its 
interest, is vital to the spurring of 
interest in the sing, and the dissemi- 
nation of news about its programs. 

The talent reservoirs for the sing 
programs are the community music 
and dance studios and_ teachers. 
From the many talent schools which 
abound in Los Angeles come scores 
of aspiring singers, dancers, variety 
artists, mimes, instrumentalists, etc. 
These amateurs have opportunities 
to gain performance experience and 
assurance through their sing appear- 
ances, and often find themselves in 
receipt of offers of professional em- 
ployment. Several have won promis- 
ing film, radio, and TV contracts. In 
addition, many noted professional 
artists have frequently volunteered 
for sing appearances, and in some 
cases live and transcribed radio 
shows have been made at sing ses- 
sions. 


Attendance 


Attendance-builders are a must 
for every sing. Party nights, ob- 
servances of birthdays and anni- 
versaries, competitive and group 
games, folk-dancing, and so forth are 
used to vary the normal song-and- 
entertainment pattern. Ideas found 
stimulating to one sing are reported 
to the Bureau and passed on by it to 
the other sings through frequent 
“idea” and “talent prospect” bulle- 
tins and at the monthly staff meet- 
ings. This year the Bureau inau- 
gurated a two-day “camp” for sing 
directors, accompanists, and com- 
mittee members and their families, 
at which all phases of community 
sing activity were discussed. A de- 
tailed brochure was mimeographed 
in which the publicity suggestions 
outline alone ran to five pages, and 
other aspects were similarly dealt 
with. 

The top-flight sing chairman often 
becomes a power in his community. 
Two general chairmen of the High- 
land Park Sing were selected as the 
community’s “Man of the Year’ by 
its local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. One of them, Gale Talley, 
evolved into a sing director and now 
leads four of the Bureau’s sings, 
which makes him its busiest sing- 
master. In a few cases the sing di- 
rector has also served as sing chair- 
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man, though in general the Bureau 
endeavors to minimize this practice, 
feeling that organization and opera- 
tion should be a community re- 
sponsibility, with direction and gen- 
eral policy left to the Bureau. 

One point consistently stressed by 
the Bureau’s sings has been that of 
whole-family attendance. Some sings 
bar individuals under twenty-one 
years of age unless they are accom- 
panied by members of their family. 
As J. Arthur Lewis, Los Angeles’ 
music coordinator, notes, the church 


and the community sing are now al- 
most alone among the out-of-house 
activities which inspiringly involve 
all members of a family. Lewis has 
even coined a motto, “The family 
that sings together clings together,” 
to point up the Bureau’s emphasis of 
this aspect of its sing program and 
to capsulize the fact that there is no 
substitute for the pleasure of being 
with one’s own family, singing with 
one’s neighbors, at a community out- 
ing of informal, entertaining, uplift- 
ing character. AAA 
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PLASTICS 


(Continued from page 23) 


reeds was the series of tests made 
by Prof. Ralph Fulghum, director 
of bands at the University of South 
Dakota, and independently, by Prof. 
Robert Lowry, director of bands at 
Morningside College, Sioux City, 
Iowa, which indicated the endur- 
ance and uniformity of plastics reeds 
over selected canes. 

Standard procedure in the tests 
was to let each player warm up with 
a plastics reed most similar to the 
reed he had been using. The play- 
ers then tried to identify cane versus 
plastics reeds as they were alternated 
on clarinet, alto sax and tenor sax, 
Miss Luella Bruhn, instructor of 
woodwinds, University of South 
Dakota, played ten selections on 
each instrument, playing behind a 
screen so that her listeners could 
judge only by ear. No one could 
identify with any degree of accuracy 
which was which. 

Results indicated more uniformity 
in plastics reeds, longer strength, 
and shorter preparation before play- 


-ing. The plastics reeds tend to build 


a strong embouchure and _ insure 
that the instrument is playable in- 
stantly at all times. 


Mouthpieces 


Shortages of rubber and metal 
also resulted in the manufacture of 
plastics mouthpieces for brass and 
wood instruments. A major pro- 
ducer of acrylic mouthpieces for 
clarinet and saxophone was the J. J. 
Babbit Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 

These mouthpieces, while light- 
weight, tasteless, odorless, and resist- 
ant to heat, possessed a different 
tone from those made with conven- 
tional materials, and for this reason 
were not comparable. The outstand- 
ing advantage of transparent mouth- 
pieces is that they enable the teacher 
to see a beginner’s lip formation, 
an invaluable aid in achieving early 
adherence to correct methods. 

Plastics clarinet and saxophone 
mouthpieces still sell remarkably 
well, thus proving that their high 
performance characteristics required 
only adaptability by the performer. 
Trumpet mouthpieces of plastics, 
however, find a slow market even 
though they hold a truer pitch than 
their metal counterparts. As one 
music dealer pointed out, these 
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mouthpieces are faulty because they 
hold their heat for too long a peri- 
od. This fault has been a cause of 
cracked lips, and for a trumpeter 
there can be nothing worse. 

The first brass musical instrument 
to be replaced by plastics and pro- 
duced in vast quantities was the 
Army bugle. Known as the Aman 
Official Bugle, it was manufactured 
by the hundreds of thousands by the 
Elmer E. Mills Corporation in col- 
laboration with the Chicago Musical 
Instrument Company. In 1943, when 
the Army needed bugles and the 
Quartermaster Corps could not find 
the metal to make them, these two 
firms were requested to produce a 
plastics bugle. In less than two weeks 
they had turned out a working 
model of one which was tested on 
the grounds of the War Department 
in Washington. 


Advantages 


It was the sort of cold day that 
demanded a long warm-up time for 
a metal bugle, but the plastics in- 
strument did not require it. When 
the bugler sounded his first notes, it 
proved to have as good or better 
carrying power than the metal bugle 
and could be heard just as clearly. 
That one test was all that was 
needed to send the plastics bugle 
into production. Distribution fol- 
lowed shortly afterward on a world- 
wide basis. 

The advantages of the plastics 
bugle were manifold: it proved al- 
most impervious to denting; profes- 
sional and Army buglers claimed 
that it was easier to play; it could 
be used under any weather condi- 
tions—in the hottest and the coldest 
climates. And it proved beyond 
doubt that synthetic materials were 
capable of reproducing the tonal 
qualities of brass instruments. By 
the end of 1945 the Army began re- 
leasing the plastics bugles for civi!- 
ian use, with initial priority going 
to the Boy Scouts. 

It was just about this time that a 
newcomer to the musical instrument 
field literally swept the nation and 
the world with a revolutionary all- 
plastics harmonica. By now the 


- story of Finn H. Magnus is undoubt- 


edly familiar to many in the music 
field, but a short recapitulation will 
serve to point up his contributions 
to the use of plastics in music. 


Before 1945 almost all harmoni- 
cas sold in the United States were 
imported from Europe and Japan, 
the reason being that harmonicas 
had as many as 150 wood and metal 
parts and only the cheap foreign 
labor could be used in the extensive 
assembly processes. Magnus tried to 
purchase a harmonica but couldn’t 
because all imports had been vir- 
tually eliminated. He gave much 
thought to this and then decided to 
find a simpler way to make har- 
monicas, out of plastics. For three 
years he struggled and then solved 
his problem by inventing a plastics 
reed section that could be molded 
in one piece. This reed plate made 
possible the manufacture of a har- 
monica with only five plastics parts. 

During the war these harmonicas 
were produced solely for the Armed 
Forces, but in January, 1946, they 
were placed on the market and al- 
most immediately secured practically 
a monopoly on harmonica sales. 
America became the greatest ex- 
porter of harmonicas to the world 
market. But Magnus didn’t stop 
there. 

In 1947 he introduced the first 
plastics chromatic harmonica, com- 
plete with plastics case; in 1948, the 
all-plastics juvenile accordion; in 
1949, the keymonica and concertina. 
In 1950 the Magnus Harmonica 
Corporation manufactured a_port- 
able organ consisting of 31 plastics 
parts and operated by a 110-115 volt 
AC current. It had a _ two-octave 
range corresponding to the middle 
section of the piano keyboard. 

Magnus’ latest achievement, and 
one that prompted an editorial in 
Life magazine, is the miniature 
plastics bagpipe, which resembles in 
every detail that used by the Scot- 
tish pipers. It has proved easy to 
play because of the redesigned 
chaunters (an eight-hole oboe-like 
part which produces the melody). 
In the original Scottish instrument, 
the chanter has a single reed with 
notes produced by complex finger- 
ings which require years of tedious 
practice to achieve. 

In the plastics instrument, the 
single reed is replaced by a reed 
plate containing eight reeds tuned 
in the key of C. Each reed corre- 
sponds to a hole in the chanter, 
and the piper produces the desired 
note by lifting his finger from the 
hole. The blowpipe, chanter and 
drones (bass accompaniment), and 
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Plastics sax will not break, bend 


reeds are produced from Bakelite 
styrene. The plaid bag and ribbons 
are made from Vinylite plastics film. 

While Magnus was making such 
strides with plastics-reeded instru- 
ments, other innovators and experi- 
menters were delving into the possi- 
bilities of complete plastics instru- 
ments. Musician Billy Glass in 1946 
made a complete set of musical in- 
struments from Plexiglas. Using his 
home baking oven as the heating 
apparatus, he fabricated a piano 
frame, cello, drum, and a full set of 
clarinets whose tones compared fa- 
vorably with standard instruments. 
Of course he was not the first to 
recognize the possibilities of plastics 
(see Kohlert and Pedler mentioned 
earlier), but he demonstrated the 
ease with which the wonder mate- 
rials can be formed into intricate 
shapes and patterns. 

Full-scale manufacture of plastics 
wind instruments was begun in 1947 
by W. R. Yerke, Paoli, Indiana, who 
produced a complete clarinet made 
of machine-extruded phenolic. This 
fine instrument closely approached 
the appearance of expensive grana- 
dilla wood, from which the best 
clarinets are made. The manufac- 
turer found that the phenolic in- 
strument excelled metal and rubber 
instruments in playing and _ tonal 
qualities and aprpoximated grana- 
dilla performance. Decided advan- 
tages are that the plastics clarinet 
does not absorb moisture, does not 
shrink or warp, and is completely 
corrosion-resistant. 

H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, 
Ind., introduced the following year 
a new Bundy model clarinet whose 
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entire body material, Resonite, was 
molded with the inside bore of each 
joint intact. In acoustical qualities, 
Resonite closely resembled the fine 
woods required for topnotch clarinet 
performance. The new material did 
not crack or warp from dampness, 
and reaction to temperature changes 
was about the same as wood. 

The Resonite clarinet was low in 
cost, and was also exceptionally re- 
sistant to damage from improper 
handling. Tests indicated unusual 
clarity and sustained trueness of 
tone. 

In 1948 Trophy Products Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, featured the 
first all-plastics trumpet, which re- 
tailed for $40. 

Violins and cellos made of Plexi- 
glas at one time aroused conjecture 
about an all-plastics orcnestra but 
these instruments never did enter 


Plastics Flutophone has clear tone 


into large-scale production. At one 
time, however, the late Nat Brusiloff, 
orchestra leader, did conduct a 
group of musicians who played on 
plastics stringed instruments. 

In the piano field, Pratt-Read & 
Company, Ivoryton, Connecticut, is 
generally recognized as the first man- 
ufacturer to discover in plastics ma- 
terials the means to obtain better 
instruments. The major use and the 
one which has been heralded as the 
outstanding innovation in the piano 
industry during the past one hun- 
dred years, is the all-plastics piano 
action developed by the company. 
With this action in his piano, the 
pianist plays with complete assur- 
ance that the notes he strikes will 
sound sharp and clear the first time 


he strikes them. Sticking keys and 
other irregularities caused by the 
alternate shrinking and swelling of 
the wooden parts of piano actions 
are eliminated in the plastics action. 

The company made the switch to 
plastics as a result of production 
problems arising out of huge post- 
war demand for pianos. High-grade 
white maple, used in piano actions 
for generations, was in short supply 
and the machinery for manufactur- 
ing wooden action parts was scarce. 
Piano actions, which are made up 
of seventy or more parts connected 
to each key, must maintain dimen- 
sional characteristics for at least 
twenty years. When the plastics 
actions were first produced, tests 
were made under stringent humidity 
and temperature conditions until 
the twenty-year period of use had 
been approximated in the labora- 
tory. Results proved conclusively 
that the plastics material (General 
Electric’s Ethocel) was far superior 
to wood in its ability to withstand 
humidity and atmospheric changes. 

The company has also utilized 
plastics for other parts of the piano. 
Six years earlier it had substituted 
cellulose nitrate for ivory in the cov- 
ering of white keys because it was 
more durable and less liable to crack. 
The black keys were molded of 
phenolic plastics, which do not warp 
or shrink and are unaffected by 
perspiration and body oils. Still an- 
other use of plastics was in the resins 
applied as the bonding agents in the 
company’s newly developed spruce 
plywood sounding boards. 

But the sounding boards which to 
date have attracted the most atten- 
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PIANO FOLIOS 


BIG NOTE recreational folios of exceptional merit, 
containing only the finest of selected material. Com- 
piled, edited and arranged for the elementary pianist 
by F. HENRI KLICKMANN. 


PIANO DUETS 9 Musical gems for the early 


stu- 
dent including, DANUBE WAVES — FANTASI-IMPROMPTU, etc. 
Primo and Secondo ports in the some grade. 


LITTLE CLASSIES 22 Compositions by master com- 


posers for the eorly grade student. Included ore, (theme) TSCHAI- 
eae S$ CONCERTO No. 1 and SYMPHONY No. 5 — PRELUDE 
(Chopin), etc 


FAMOUS WALTZES 16 International hits for the 
student in the eorly grade, SKATERS WALTZ — OVER THE WAVES 
— EMPEROR WALTZ — MERRY WIDOW — DANUBE WAVES 
— DOLORES — IL BACIO, etc. 


CHRISTMAS SONGS 24 Hymns, ond corols, 


songs 

SILENT NIGHT — ADESTE FIDELES — THE FIRST NOEL — JINGLE 

tS — ‘TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE XMAS set to music; etc. 
Early grode 


NEAPOLITAN SONGS 


for the early grode student, O SOLO M — MA — 
ype BACK TO SORRENTO — FUNICULI FUNICULA — CIRIBIRI- 
|, etc. 


GRADED SELECTIONS 


1% to 3 by L. Streabbog, H. Lichner, J. C. Metcalf and others. 
Included ore, SACK WALTZ — LITTLE FAIRY POLKA — ECHO 
WALTZ — AT HOME, etc. 


SONG-LAND FAVORITES 
WALKS OF NEW YORK — AFTER THE BALL — ROSE OF TRALEE — 
WHISPERING HOPE — YOU TELL ME YOUR DREAM, etc., for early 
grade student. 


SACRED SONGS & HYMNS Be 


selections for the eorly grade student, DOXOLOGY — SWEET HOUR 
pad PRAYER — ROCK OF AGES — ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS, 
etc 


COWBOY N’ FOLK SONGS 

28 American songs 
for the early grade student, SKIP TO MY LOU — JIM CRACK 
CORN — RED RIVER VALLEY — HOME ON THE RANGE — LONE- 
SOME COWBOY, etc. 


WALTZ-TIME with STRAUSS 


Waltzes included ore, BLUE DANUBE — EMPEROR WALTZ — 
VIENNA LIFE — ROSES FROM THE SOUTH — ARTISTS LIFE, etc. 


PRICE 60¢ EA. 


Accredited tecchers ond schools obtein a 
complimentary copy of their own choice by 
writing to: 


16 Favorites Text) 
1 MATTINATA 


WM. J. SMITH MUSIC CO. inc. 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


254 WEST 31st ST. 


soys 


DR. GEORGE BORNOFF = 


Eminent String Authority, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C 


tion are those produced for the 
pianos of Story & Clarke. In 1950 
that company announced a_ lami- 
nated mahogany sounding board 
that would hold its pitch despite 
rigorous humidity changes. Called 
the Storytone, it was the first of its 
type ever built. 


Piano sounding boards, tradition- 
ally made of spruce, are located be- 
hind the strings and vibrate with 
them. They reinforce the sounds, 
add color to the tone, and are im- 
portant in holding the piano in true 
tune and pitch. Story & Clarke’s 
new board was the result of a period 
during World War II when the com- 
pany was not making pianos. This 
period of inactivity did not extend 
to research, and the company con- 
tinued to experiment with the lami- 
nated sounding boards which it had 
begun before the war. Mahogany 
was selected for the best tone and 
superior laminating qualities. The 
adhesive used was Amberlite plastics 
resin. 

This sounding board has proved 
excellent because of dimensional sta- 
bility and freedom from swelling 
and shrinking in all kinds of weath- 
er conditions. Spruce, on the other 
hand, expands up to seven times 
more when subjected to soaking in 
water. The use of resin adhesives 
makes possible a permanent bond of 
the four separate layers of 1/16-inch 
mahogany veneers which compose 
the sounding board. 


Variety of Uses 


C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, In- 
diana, one of the largest manufac- 
turers of musical instruments in the 
world, utilizes a wide variety of plas- 
tics in its many products. A clarinet 
bell and mouthpiece are made of 
acrylic; rollers for saxophone keys 
from pearlescent Pyralin; cellulose 
nitrate sheet is used for valve pro- 
tectors on cornets and trumpets; 
sheet Pyralin to cover drums and 
tom-toms; cellulose nitrate for han- 
dles and heads of mallets for marim- 
bas, vibraphones, and glockenspiels; 
Vinylite sheets cut into strips hold 
snares in place; and so on down a 
long list. Connsonata organ keys are 
made of Plaskon, which does not 
yellow with age and is impervious 
to cracking. 

Conn has placed the manufacture 
of instruments on a mass-production 


basis, and plastics have aided in this 
by their speed of molding and fab- 
rication. A molded plastics part is 
definitely more economical than a 
metal part which requires eight to 
ten operations after being cut from 
a sheet. Plastics do not require fin- 
ishing; smooth surface texture and 
flatness are present when the plastics 
come from the mold. 

The almost unlimited applica- 
tions of plastics to musical instru- 
ments make it impossible to do more 
than give mere mention to those 
which have made a lasting impres- 
sion on the music-buying public. 

First, there is the plastics harp in- 
vented by Melville Clark, of Syra- 
cuse, New York, in 1947 and re- 
cently improved in design by means 
of a reinforced plastics shell and 
sounding board. The nylon strings 
used exclusively on this small harp 
have the tonal perfection of gut and 
do not require constant retuning. 

Also notable is the laminated plas- 
tics fife made by Leonard O. Mer- 
rill, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
which consists of two main sections 
—head and body. It has been said to 
possess remarkable tonal advantages 
over conventional metal or wood 
fifes. After it was made, George P. 
Madsen, flutist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, stated that he 
thought the tonal quality of the fife 
to be flute-like and the intervals on 
the instrument perfectly in tune. 

Mr. Merrill also made an experi- 
mental chromatic fife out of G-E 
laminated plastics tubing and sheet 
stock. On this instrument the notes 
are said to be fingered exactly as 
they are fingered on the best Boehm 
piccolo, but the mechanism has been 
greatly simplified. 

Plastics ukuleles introduced by 
French-American Reed Manufactur- 
ing Co., created a boom for this in- 
strument, especially when Arthur 
Godfrey gave it nation-wide public- 
ity on his radio and TV programs. 
The result in the industry was im- 
mediate production of ukuleles by 
other firms eager to cash in on the 
comeback. French-American has re- 
cently placed on the market a de- 
luxe model of the plastics ukulele. 

Of recent and exciting interest is 
the new Grafton acrylic alto saxo- 
phone made in England and im- 
ported to America by the Fred 
Gretsch Mfg. Co., New York. The 
tone of this saxophone is said to be 
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warmer and bigger than any brass 
alto sax, in fact tonally superior to 
all the wind instruments made of 
plastics materials. Musicians who 
have played it agree that the sax is 
a major step in the development of 
plastics instruments. Among many 
advantages claimed are: permanent 
beauty; resistance to discoloration 
or tarnish; does away with costly 
lacquer refinishing jobs; and resists 
acids and moisture. 

And this brings up a definitely 
conflicting point regarding plastics 
instruments as compared to those 
made of wood or metal. Professional 
musicians who have tried the former 
inevitably return to the wooden or 
metal instruments, and this despite 
the fact that where a plastics mate- 
rial provides the body of an instru- 
ment, tonal quality is usually as 
good as in instruments made of con- 
ventional materials. 

Going down the line one finds 
these reactions: most musicians sin- 
cerely believe there is no substitute 
for granadilla wood in clarinets 
(Ebonite clarinets, made of rubber, 
are regarded as a second line, mainly 
for use by students and in schools); 
trumpet players feel that plastics in- 
struments cannot duplicate the tone 
and lasting qualities of brass; and 
string players claim that violins, 
violas, and cellos made of present 
plastics cannot duplicate the playing 
qualities of those made of wood. 


Comparisons 


One music dealer in New York, 
expresses the belief that the follow- 
ing points illustrate the musician’s 
reactions to plastics instruments: 
(1) they lack comparable vibrating 
quality; (2) they do not possess 
equivalent playing qualities; (3) 
they do not have the bell-like ring 
of metal instruments; (4) they do 
not look like regular instruments. 

He stated that discussions with 
the professional musicians who fre- 
quent his store revealed that plastics 
instruments, especially stringed in- 
struments, are regarded as innova- 
tions. Plastics in flutes seem remote, 
since flutists prefer instruments made 
of silver, and some have them in 
gold and even platinum. The dealer 
mentioned above feels that where 
plastics are used for parts of instru- 
ments their success is assured by 
economy and comparable quality; 
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Chick. See how easy 


it is to play a Pedler in tune 
...yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 

THE PEDLER COMPANY 

ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 


COCO 


FOLK MUSIC 
FOR THE CONCERT BAND 


american 


AMERICAN FOLK RHAPSODY—Grundman. 
THE BLUE-TAIL FLY—Grundman. 


Each: Full Band and Full Score $6.00; Symph. Band and Full Score $8.50; Fuli Score $2.50 
english 
ENGLISH FOLK SONG SUITE—Vaughan Williams. 
Full Band and Full Score $10.50; Symph. Band and Full Score $13.50; Full Score $4.00 
THE ROSE (Medley) —arr. Myddleton. 


Full Band $8.00; Symph. Band $11.25; Piano Conductor $1.00 


irish 
THE SHAMROCK (Medley)—arr. Myddleton. 


Full Band $8.00; Symph. Band $11.25; Piano Conductor $!.00 
scotch 


THE THISTLE (Medley) —arr. Myddleton. 


Full Band $8.00; Symph. Band $11.25; Piano Conductor $1.00 
welsh 


THE LEEK (Medley)—arr. Myddleton. 
Full Band $8.00; Symph. Band $11.25; Piano Conductor $!.00 
2 222 


special 
QUO VADIS, Selection from—Nougues. 


Full Band $10.00; Symph. Band $13.25; Piano Conductor $1.00 


Orders and Inquiries to Department 321 


BOOsSs EY and HAW K E S 
P. O. BOX 418 LYNBROOK, L. I. NEW YORK 
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NG; other 
accordions 


accordions 

_ DIRECTONE is an exclusive 

patented feature designed 
to direct, amplify and 
beautify tonal quality and 
depth. Before you buy an 
accordion at any price, try 
one of the DIRECTONE | 
models featured by your 
local dealer. 


PANCORDION 
INC. 


461 8TH AVE., 
DEPT. A-121 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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but that entire plastics instruments 
will not replace those of standard- 
ized materials. 

These points are definitely favor- 
able, but it seems at this time that 
because of tradition, musicians will 
not turn completely to plastics in- 
struments. Having been raised on 
the quality of wood, silver, brass and 
other types of instruments, they are 
reluctant to give them up for a new- 
er material which, in the majority 
of cases, has proved superior, A time 
in the future can be visualized when 
even more incredible plastics will 
make their debut in musical instru- 
ments and supersede all convention- 
al materials. It is not a fantastic 
supposition for, after all, plastics are 
still looked upon as the “wonder 
materials.” AAA 


SCHUMAN 
(Continued from page 11) 


not the money wasted. It lies in the 
terrific student mortality that comes 
from incompetent instruction and 
in the bitter frustration of students 
who are exploited and wrongly 
counseled with regard to their tal- 
ents and professional potentialities. 
These are matters which should con- 
cern everyone who has an interest 
in our total musical growth. 

Now to Mr. Schuman and _ his 
ideas. I asked him first what had 
been the prime reason for his taking 
a public stand on the question of 
certification. He replied that it had 
all come about in a very natural 
manner. Many parents and pupils 
request the Juilliard School of 
Music to recommend teachers to 
them. Juilliard-trained teachers can 
be recommended by the School with 
confidence, because their records are 
known and it is possible to suggest 
the right person for the job at hand. 
Knowing that the School has more 
requests than can be filled with 
Juilliard - trained teachers, other 
teachers file their names with the 
school and say “When you have jobs 
you cannot fill with your own peo- 
ple please pass along the requests 
to us.” And then comes the real 
problem. Upon what basis can these 
teachers be recommended? What 
measurement of competence and 
success is available? Some are 
known to be pleasant, cheerful peo- 
ple—but that doesn’t tell the story 


of how well they can teach a piano, 
voice, or violin student of a given 
level. 

Now, Mr. Schuman _ pondered, 
how can we or anyone else, tell 
whether a teacher is a “good” one 
or the “right” one? There must be 
some indication of the competence 
and success of the teacher for the 
protection of the pupil as well as 
the teacher. Just how can that be 
accomplished in a practical, work- 
able manner, we wanted to know. 

“Perhaps a reasonable way of 
starting would be to draw together 
a group of highly competent and 
recognized teachers in a_ specific 
teaching area, let us say in piano, 
and ask this group of teachers (it 
should be a small group to begin 
with) to sit down and try to define 
what they would consider to be the 
basic minimum requirements for a 
successful teacher of piano, and then 
try to set up a program which 
would differentiate between the sea- 
soned teacher, the experienced teach- 
er, and the neophyte. Perhaps some 
kind of temporary licensing should 
be provided to the beginning teach- 
er, and then there should be some 
procedure which would evaluate, 
through periodic examinations, that 
teacher’s work in terms of specific 
results attained with students. My 
own feeling is that this thing must 
be evaluated in practical terms — 
those of results achieved with stu- 
dents; not one student, not five stu- 
dents, but with large number of stu- 
dents over a period of say five or 
six years. 


Professional Board 


“IT would have confidence in the 
ability of a board to recognize teach- 
ing merit if that board was not ap- 
pointed politically but rather by the 
music teachers’ own organizations. 
I know that some move has been 
made in this direction in New York 
State. A group from an organiza- 
tion known as the Interstate Music 
Teachers Council called on me aft- 
er reading of my interest in this 
subject and we had what was for 
me a most constructive session. The 
idea of the music teachers’ doing the 
job for themselves was their idea, 
not mine, and it appealed to me 
very much as a first move. They 
claimed that their member organiza- 
tions were ready to go ahead and 
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try to set up a plan. I volunteered 
to bring the idea to the attention of 
the Juilliard faculty because I felt 
that the faculty of a school of this 
kind should take a stand, either pro 
or con, on the whole subject of cer- 
tification of teachers. It will be dis- 
cussed in the near future at one of 
our faculty committee meetings here 
and possibly eventually by the fac- 
ulty as a whole.” 

To Mr. Schuman I then raised 
the question of whether licensing 
would not be even more effective 
than certification — licensing in the 
same sense that physicians, lawyers, 
school teachers, and other profes- 
sional people are required to pass 
examinations before they are per- 
mitted to practice their professions. 
Did he have any opinions about the 
relative values of voluntarily ac- 
quired certificates and required 
licenses? 


Licensing ? 


“I believe,” he replied, ‘‘that 
licensing might eventually prove to 
be the better procedure, but for the 
time being I should like to make 
this sort of statement. I am told 
that in New York City alone there 
are something like 35,000 teachers 
of voice. I have no way of knowing 
how accurate this figure is. I would 
venture the opinion that New York 
City has more good teachers of 
singing than any other place in the 
world and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if they number in the hundreds. If 
we had certification and made cer- 
tification the subject of widespread 
propaganda I believe that in a short 
time people would begin to ask ‘Is 
this teacher certified?’ I think that 
this would be a good beginning. 
Licensing might eventually be the 
thing that would come of it all, but 
I would want to be sure that it 
would be on quite a high plane and 
I rather suspect that certification 
can be done on a higher plane than 
licensing because it is one thing to 
say to a man, ‘You are a certified 
music teacher because you volun- 
tarily passed this examination.’ ‘That 
might mean that in the eyes of 
experts he has reached proficiency. 
If you have licensing you might not 
be able to go beyond mediocrity. 
But whether we call it licensing or 
certification, I think that it would 
be a wonderful move if we could 
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KREISLER 


ASSEMBLED EDITION FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO (Volume 1)— 
Ist & 3rd positions—containing: TOY SOLDIERS MARCH; 
RONDINO (S8eethoven)—simplified; MINIATURE VIENNESE 
MARCH; NEGRO SPIRITUAL MELODY (Dvorak); SYNCO- 
PATION; AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE and OLD FOLKS AT 
HOME (Foster) 


For String Orchestra: 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS LIEBES;-REUD 
MINIATURE VIENNESE MARCH LIESESLEID 
SCHON ROSMARIN TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 


For Choruses: 


THE SHEPHERD'S MADRIGAL (arr. Baldwin) SATB 
MIDNIGHT BELLS (Heuberger arr. Baldwin) SSA and SATB 
© BLESSED SAVIOUR (arr. Bcidwin) SATB 

THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS (err. Andrews) SSA 


These and other arrangements of Kreisier compositions 
may be seen or purchased at your favorite music store. 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 18 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
FRED WARING’s Arrangement of 


SHRIMP BOATS 


A popular hit with a folk-tune flavor that 
insures lasting appeal. Alternately wistful and 
gay, this striking waltz captures the chang- 
ing meeds of the Creole women as they 
watch the SHRIMP BOATS depart and 
return once again to their Louisiana 
harbors. An exciting program piece 

with strong audience appeal. 

Order now for early per- 


formance! 


Other FRED WARING 
Arrargements of popular 
standards just released: 


WHILE WE’RE YOUNG 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
IT’S SO PEACEFUL IN 

THE COUNTRY 


All arraagements SATB —20c ea. 


EAST STROUDSBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
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New Choral Publications 


SACRED 


1022 PSALM OF WORSHIP 
1023 REJOICING IN THE RISEN 
LORD 


Pasquet 


Eager 
1024 EVERLASTING ARMS, THE Stickles 


4094 O LORD YOU GIVE ME 
COURAGE 


4506 EVERLASTING ARMS, THE 


SECULAR 


5596 TENDERLY 

5597 EVERLASTING 

5598 RESOLUTION 

5599 O LIL’L LAMB 

6601 TENDERLY 

6602 EVERLASTING 

6603 THESE ARE THE TIMES 


7056 JOY OH WONDROUS 
DAUGHTER SA 


7342 TENDERLY SSA 

7343 EVERLASTING SSA 

8004 MISSY MOUSE AND MISTER 
FROG 


Haufrecht 
Stickles 


Stickles 
Stickles 
Haufrecht 
Haufrecht 
Stickles 
Stickles 
Haufrecht 


Haufrecht 
Stickles 
Stickles 


SAB Haufrecht 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY 


INC. 
549 W. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 


Just Published— 


Excerpts from the 


Easy arrangement for the piano by 


ADA RICHTER 


Price 90e 


cave 


by Johann Strauss 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


establish the fact that it is just as 
important for a music teacher to 
be competently equipped as it is 
for the man who runs a subway 
train.” 

In listening to music teachers dis- 
cuss certification and licensing I 
have heard some of them express 
reluctance to subject themselves to 
examination or investigation after 
having established a long record of 
reputable and successful teaching. 
What would Mr. Schuman do about 
such teachers? 

“I think that it would be truly 
difficult to require long-established 
teachers — the ones who have been 
obviously successful, sincere, and 
well-equipped—to apply for certifi- 
cation, but I think that that can be 
circumvented by being liberal with 
organizations that have established 
themselves as serious, purposeful 
groups. I am most interested in the 
future development of the idea. I 
would be willing to see some mis- 
takes made with regard to teachers 
now in service, because time will 
take care of that problem. However, 
I would be very strict about the 
young ones coming up so that we 
would be building for the future.” 

And now for a final point. “In 
other words, Mr. Schuman, what is 
needed now is some sort of sign or 
label that, when coupled with a 
music teacher’s name, would indi- 
cate that he has successfully demon- 
strated some level of competence in 
the same manner that accountants 


acquire the CPA designation?” 
Variable Requirements 


“That is true. And there is one 
further requirement. There should 
be different kinds of training and 
equipment required of people who 
work in different fields and on dif- 
ferent levels of music teaching. Ob- 
viously, the teacher who goes in for 
teaching of young children needs 
equipment far different from that 
of an artist teacher who is teaching 
the most advanced students. These 
are all matters which would have to 
be handled with utmost care and 
deliberation, but I believe that they 
can eventually be put into operation 
and that it will make for much 
greater satisfaction on the part of 
both the teachers and the public.” 

AAA 
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January 1. 


January 5. 


January Anniversaries 


Birthday of Edwin 
Franko Goldman, American band- 
master, cornetist, composer. The 
Goldman Band, carrying on the 
concert-band tradition of the im- 
mortal Sousa, has given concerts 
in New York City’s principal 
parks regularly every summer 
since 1922. 


January 4. Born on this day, 1710, 


G. B. Pergolesi, remembered to- 
day for his opera buffa, La serva 
padrona and a Stabat Mater. 


David Bispham _ was 
born on this day in 1857. One of 
America’s great baritones, he was 
probably the first artist to sing all 
songs at his recitals in English 
translations. 


January 8. Natal day of Lowell 


Mason, 1792, a pioneer in the 
teaching of music in the public 
schools. The teachers’ conven- 
tions he organized were the nine- 
teenth century prototypes of our 
present-day annual music festivals 
and our summer schools _ for 
teachers. 


January 9. Birthday of John 


Knowles Paine, 1839. As Har- 
vard’s first professor of music, 
from 1875 to 1905, he was a para- 
mount influence in the develop- 
ment of regularly organized music 
courses in our American colleges. 


January 10. Walter Piston born 


at, Rockland, Maine. Best known 
for his Ballet Suite from The Jn- 
credible Flutist. 


January 12. Ermanno Wolf-Fer- 


rari, Italian operatic composer, 
was born on this day in 1876. His 
Four Ruffans (I quattro rusteghi) 
is one of the “finds” of the cur- 
rent New York opera season, 
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January 14. Birthday of Albert 
Schweitzer, one of the truly extra- 
ordinary men of the present age: 
doctor, missionary, philosopher, 
organist, biographer and editor of 
Bach—and outstanding in each of 
these fields. 


January 15. Birth date of Jean- 
Baptiste Faure, 1830. Known to- 
day mostly for one composition, 
his immortal song, “The Palms.” 
He is sometimes confused with 
Gabriel Fauré. 


January 17. New York first saw 
Stravinsky’s much-discussed ballet, 
The Firebird, on this date. It was 
in 1916, at the famous Century 
Theatre. Ernest Ansermet con- 
ducted. 


January 20. Birth date of two of 
our most illustrious twentieth cen- 
tury virtuosi: Mischa Elman, vio- 
linist; Josef Hofmann, pianist. 


January 24. Birthday, 1752, of 
Muzio Clementi, pianist and com- 
poser. Any of you pianists who 
don’t know his Gradus ad Par- 
nassum? 


January 26. Richard Strauss’ opera, 
Der Rosenkavalier, premiered in 
Dresden, Germany, 1911. Plan to 
see it when you can. 


January 27. Mozart’s birthday, 
1756. One of the most universally 
beloved of all composers. 


January 30. Birthday of Walter 
Damrosch, 1862. Conductor, com- 
poser, pioneer in bringing good 
music to young people in the 
schools via radio, 


January 31. Franz Schubert was 


born on this date in 1797. One of 
the most spontaneous melodists of 
all time. 


ARTISTS 
and 
SCHOOLS 


The Bassoonist’s 

Troubles Are Over 

With This New Hard 
Rubber Mouthpiece 


Retail Price $9.00 
extra reeds 15c¢ 


This Mouthmece 
Makes Playing Easier for 
Oboists and Bassoonists 


Retail Price $8.00 


extra reeds 


Write Today for 
More Details 


1595 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Get MORE 
for your 


Fine tone and action at a 
remarkably low price. 17 
nickel plated keys, 

6 rings, decorative nickel 
plated metal parts. See your 
dealer or write for catalog! 


Complete Gutfit 
with Fed. Excise Tax 


Case, swab, lyre 
and cork grease 
all included! 


LaMonte 
is a 
subsidiary 
of 
MARTIN FRERES 


Buegeleisen : 
_dacobson. /ne. 


5.7.9 Union Square, New York 3, N. 


Canada. 720 Bathurst St, Toronto 4, Ont 


PETRILLO 


(Continued from page 7) 


The British Arts Council has re- 
ceived large sums to assist the opera, 
the ballet, the theatre and the visual 
arts, 

Our neighbor to the north, the 
Dominion of Canada, recently re- 
ceived a survey by a Royal Commis- 
sion recommending the establish- 
ment of the Canada Council for the 
Encouragement of the Arts, Letters, 
Humanities, and Social Sciences. 
This report found that it is “en- 
tirely impossible” for the Canadian 
composer to gain a livelihood by his 
art, and that earning a living for 
either the Canadian concert artist or 
the Canadian professional musician 
is “extremely difficult.” That also 
states the case for the composer and 
musician in the United States. 

What little public music exists in 
America today is the result of the 
rapidly waning generosity of wealthy 
individuals, whose ranks are being 
depleted by death and taxes; of the 
efforts of a few public-spirited com- 
munities; and of pump-priming by 
the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, through the free public music 
fund created in cooperation with the 
recording and transcription industry. 

A recent report from ten top sym- 
phony managers indicated that their 
orchestras all face deficits in 1951. 
The Metropolitan Opera, one of the 
greatest of American cultural en- 
deavors, reported its largest deficit 
during the 1949-50 season, which, 
added to that of the current season, 
may result in exhausting the Opera’s 
reserve. ‘This report points to the 
decline in wealthy patrons and says 
the organization must have assistance 
from the government, at least in the 
form of its former exemption from 
the admission tax, which, happily 
enough, Congress has at last come to 
realize. 

Another editorial writer, com- 
menting on the “‘Petrilloesque Situa- 
tion” maintained that I ‘want all 
parents to stop their children’s music 
lessons until the government guaran- 
tees all musicians a living.”’ I never 
saic that. I don’t want that. I don’t 
believe the government must guaran- 
tee anybody a living. But I want 
everyone to know the facts about 
the musician’s drab future. 

As I have said before, if, after 
knowing what he is in for, little 


Johnny decides to play for pay, he’s 
welcome to join up with the rest of 
us in the American Federation of 


Musicians. He won’t have to pay 
expensive initiation dues or stand in 
line. We will do the best we can for 
Johnny; we will see that he gets paid 
when he plays his musical instru- 
ment and we will protect his inter- 
ests in every way possible. But we 
can’t promise him a_ living—not 
until we get some new laws passed 
and some old ones repealed. 

Right now may not be the time to 
go dashing off on rescue missions in 
behalf of music and the arts when 
our very security is in peril and all 
our efforts and resources are dedi- 
cated to saving our precious free- 
dom. But at the same time we can’t 
forget that music is one of the sup- 
ports of the very civilization we are 
trying to save. We can’t help noting 
that while our cultural groups at 
home are appealing for help, the 
United States Government is spend- 
ing generously in foreign aid to re- 
store culture in Europe—and using 
it as a powerful weapon to gain the 
peace. 


Pianning Commission 


I do believe that a presidentially 
appointed planning commission 
should be at work now so that once 
we are out of this Communist-in- 
spired fog we may have a formula 
to apply. 

The musician is not selfish enough 
to argue for exclusive consideration. 
He is aware of the plight of the 
theatre and other arts and fully con- 
scious of the need for combined ef- 
fort to bring about a_ condition 
beneficial to all. 

Government consideration of the 
musician’s needs can be justified by 
information not generally known to 
the public or to some members of 
Congress. We can point with pride 
to the fact that our government de- 
pends upon the gratis services of 
Federation musicians for all the 
music that accompanies its messages 
over the Voice of America; that it is 
our free music that sells Treasury 
Bonds and sparks recruiting drives; 
that some 60 per cent of all the 
music broadcast to our armed forces 
in Korea and on occupation duty 
abroad is the free contribution of 
Federation musicians; that the Vet- 
erans Administration radio informa- 
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tion service to war veterans, heard 
over 2,100 radio stations every week, 
is tuned to recordings made avail- 
able by our union; and that many 
government services which, strangely 
enough, appropriate nothing for 
their music-borne information at 
home and abroad are the _ benefi- 
ciaries of the generosity of our union 
musicians. 

To those who criticize a govern- 
ment subsidy for live music I say, let 
them consider whether or not the 
American Federation of Musicians is, 
in fact, subsidizing the government! 

AAA 


PAYING ORCHESTRAS? 
(Continued from page 9) 


instruments which make up about 
two-thirds of the total orchestral 
equipment? 

Finally, I would employ a cork- 
ing good promotion man and in- 
struct him to sell the product, not 
the institution. His job would be 
to convince the general public that 
it wants to hear symphony music, 
just as it has been made to feel that 
deep freezers, inner-spring mat- 
tresses, and breakfast foods are es- 
sential to daily living. 

It is well within the realm of pos- 
sibility that the orchestra corpora- 
tion might go bankrupt, but that’s 
the chance that every new business 
venture takes with the money its 
original backers put into it. There 
is no doubt, however, that the or- 
chestra would have an even chance, 
because a symphony orchestra sup- 
plies one of the most marvelous 
products which can be fashioned by 
man—music. 

The potential customers include 
every living person, because each 
has emotions which require nourish- 
ment. What business has a greater 
potential market? With such possi- 
bilities why shouldn’t the orchestra 
business be self-supporting? Maybe 
it could if only it would use its head 
and stop thinking of itself as a 
highly righteous but indigent insti- 
tution. AAA 


How practical and workable are 
the ideas presented by Mrs. 
Thompson the foregoing 
article? Could they be put into 
use in your community? We shall 
be glad to publish reader re- 
actions. 
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HANDY BROTHERS 
Genuine American Wusic 
BOOKS 
"A TREASURY OF THE BLUES" 


A new and enlarged edition of "BLUES". An Anthology, edited by 
W. C. Handy and E. Abbe Niles tracing the origin, development and 
influence of the Blues which ushered in American Jazz; containing out- 
standing compositions of many American composers of both races in- 
cluding works of Spencer Williams, Hoagy Carmichael, John Alden 
Carpenter and George Gershwin with drawings by Miguel Covarrubias. 


A 350 PAGE BOOK 
That should be in Every Home, School and Music Library 
Price $5.00 


JEAN STOR'S BIBLICAL CHORAL SERIES 

Mixed Voices—Seven Musical Settings including The 

Lord's Prayer, Psalms and Revelations ................. 
W. C. HANDY'S SECOND COLLECTION OF NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 

Mixed, Male Voices and Vocal Solos .................. 1.25 
TWELVE NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Vols. | & II—Vocal Solos by William Grant Still with 

literary treatment by Ruby Berkley Goodwin ........ each_ ‘1.50 
SIXTEEN NEW NEGRO SPIRITUALS, Voccl Solos, also 
“DE CHAIN GANG" (for Male Voices) 

COLLECTION OF NEGRO SPIRITUALS FOR MIXED VOICES 

by Bonna Mae Perine Clarke ........................ 
FIVE VIOLIN SOLOS 

Spirituals with Piano acc. by George Morrison .......... 1.00 
FINGER FUN WITH SONGS TO BE SUNG 


Songs and Dances for Young Pianists, Singers and 


Dancers—by McBrier, Johns & McCamey ............. 1.50 
FIVE SKETCHES FOR PIANO 


UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG 
History and Music—Thirty-seven literary and musical 
contributors. Thirty-eight songs that sing the story- 
lives of twenty-four pioneers, including musical set- 
ting to "LINCOLN'S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS". 
Maroon Cover 3.50 
DeLuxe Cover 5.00 
A NEW METHOD FOR DRUM CORPS WITH BUGLE 
(A Modern Treatise) by A. Jack Thomas ............... 1.00 
THE NEW HANDY GUITAR METHOD 
Modern Plectrum Style by Harry Volpe and Frank Victor 1.50 


FOLIOS 

W. C. HANDY'S FAMOUS BLUES FOR THE HAWAIIAN 
GUITAR 

(Including "St. Louis Blues") by John Martell ............ 1.00 
Hy STYLES OF PLAYING W. C. HANDY'S "ST. LOUIS 
BLUES" 

a Breaks for Piano) by J. Lawrence Cook and 

CATALOG OF MUSIC FROM THE HOUSE O? HANDY 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO., INC. 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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WARNER'S 


Collection of 


CORNET ENSEMBLES 


Arranged by TED MESANG. 
Contains a select group of num- 
bers for four Bb Cornets for 
players of moderate attainments. 


Price $1.00 
New 
INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND 
ENSEMBLES 


CLARINET SOLOS 
Pleasant Thoughts, Mesang $ 60 
Romanza Gower __ .60 
Song of the Gondolier .... 


CLARINET DUETS 

Walker 75 

Valse Renene ..... Dvorak 75 


CORNET SOLOS 
Gypsy Legend ....Voxmon _ .60 
Santanella ....VanderCook  .6U 
CORNET DUETS 
Friendly Rivals ...Godfrey 
Swiss Boy ..... Bent Bros. 
ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Snith-Hovey  .60 
Theme & Variations, Cailliet 
TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
Pleasant Thoughts, Mesang .6¢ 
Song of the Pines ...Irons _ .60 
TROMBONE SOLOS 

Air Varie ...Pryor-Cimera .75 
Phenomenal .Innes-Cimera .75 
Song of Freedom 
BRASS QUARTET 
Triumph (March) ........ 
Hartman-Mesang 1.00 


1.09 


Write for “On Approval” copies 


CHART MUSIC 


PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 
506 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


EL! LIFSCHEY 


Ist Violist, Mutual Network, 
N.Y. C. (N. Y. Philharmonic, 
N.B.C. Symphony). 


AMATEUR NETWORK 
(Continued from page 13) 


in the latest directory of the Associa- 
tion might read like this: 


OHIO 
SmirH, JOHN R. JE. 3184 
27 Stanford Rd., Columbus 12 
C.-C. 


A key to abbreviations informs us 
that Cl. indicates that our Mr. Smith 
of Columbus, Ohio, plays the clari- 
net. He modestly describes his per- 
forming ability as fair (C). 

There is one story currently going 
the rounds among members of the 
Association, a story which secretary 
Helen Rice smilingly refuses either 
to confirm or to deny, to the effect 
that a certain popular lecturer whose 
subject is far removed from music is 
building the itinerary of his forth- 
coming lecture tour entirely around 
the latest directory of the NAACMP! 


| The story has it that he plans to 


lecture only in those cities which list 
at least two violinists and a cellist. 
he himself (very obviously a viola 


player) intends to get in some of that 
soul-satisfying string quartet-playing 
which he has hitherto been forced to 
do without during his lecture tours. 
Whether this particular story is 
purely apocryphal or actually true, 
it nevertheless points up with com- 
plete credibility that fundamental 
raison d’étre of the Association: 
namely, to enable musical amateurs 
who play to get to know other musi- 
cal amateurs who play. 

But there is another aim and hope 
vaguely shaping up in the back- 
ground of the Association’s policy, as 
Helen Rice will tell you. The di- 
rectors hope very much that the As- 
sociation will one day be able to 
forge what it feels is the very neces- 
sary link between the composer and 
the amateur performer: financial in- 
ducement to composers to write 
music for home-playing. With a 
non-profit organization dependent 
entirely upon voluntary donations, 
most of them in the $3 to $10 
bracket, she admits that it is not in 
the present-day picture. 

One point about the Association 


When the West Was Wild 


T loved the West when I got my start 

With Tim McCoy and Mix and Hart: 

And I roped my steers at the picture shows 
With Gibson (Hoot) and the Farnum Bros. 
We could spot a villain at twenty paces, 

We men who ranged in the open spaces, 

Our life was simple and quite conventional— 
Routine and possibly two dimensional. 

We rede the plains, and I hope you'll note, 
No music came from a single throat. 

We carried our weapons like Dan’] Boone, 
Rut we didn’t have time to carry a tune. 
Then criminals met with our Western justice 
At hands of heroes who got there fust’es’. 

If the ranch were lost through a crooked deal, 
We'd win it back in the final reel. 

The rustlers shivered and took our warning, 
And Indians died each Saturday morning. 
We laughed at fear—there was no such thing— 
But we were silent, we didn’t sing. 

In the West today it’s a song that wins 

And music marks where the West begins. 
The cowboys croon to the tumbleweed, 

And the dogies dance to their evening feed, 

I loved the West when the West was new, 
With plenty of action and much ado; 

With blazing pistols and no guitars 

In the hands of the silent Western stars. 


—James M. Brack, Jr. 


(From The Rotarian, by permission) 
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really has even genial Helen Rice 
worried. “We have two members in 
Pocatello, Idaho,” she says, “but one 
plays the French horn and the other 
the cello. Whatever do they play 
when they get together?” 

The Association has already had a 
tincture of international flavor. Two 
people from Hartford, Connecticut, 
wrote in to Helen Rice. Friends had 
told them of the NAACMP. They 
were going to Switzerland; did Miss 
Rice know anyone there with whom 
they could play chamber music? 
They themselves played violin and 
piano. Miss Rice did indeed know 
a couple of people, not from the As- 
sociation, but personal friends. 
These were contacted, and a wonder- 
ful time was had by all. Both parties 
wrote letters of appreciation and, as 
Miss Rice puts it, “This is one of 
the rewards which has made the 
hard work of organization a pleasure 
and a constant source of satisfac- 
tion.” 

And finally—oh yes! The National 
Association of Amateur Chamber 
Music Players is still expanding, and 
interested chamber music players are 
still being welcomed. A note of in- 
quiry to Helen Rice, secretary, at 15 
West 67th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
will bring all the information. 444 


CHURCH MUSIC 


(Continued from page 34) 


the postlude is an important inte- 
grated feature of any well-prepared 
and balanced religious-music service. 
It is not an appendage; it is just as 
much a part of the service as the 
often ill-treated offertory. No pro- 
gram of worship is ever complete un- 
til the last notes of the postlude have 
died away. 

Frequently, the organist gives up 
in despair and not too quietly closes 
down the organ case, having con- 
cluded that nothing of the postlude 
values can ever possibly penetrate 
the chitter-chatter, laughter, and 
general confusion caused by the too- 
early exit of the congregation. What 
is needed is a campaign, conducted 
under authoritative auspices, for the 
dissemination of knowledge con- 


cerning what comprises a complete | 


church service, in order to insure a 
seated and quiet congregation dur- 
ing the playing of one of the most 
important segments of the Sunday 
service. aaa 
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Lhe HDlome of Musi 


Outstanding Accordion Editions 
by 
Outstanding Accordion Authorities. 


Drank Gavtene 


In Stirring Symphonic Accordion 
Band Arrangements Of Well Known Standards 


Marriage Of Figaro — Overture 
Magic Flute Overture 

On The Mall — March — E. Goldman 
Eine Kleine Nactmusik 


In Technical Studies 
* Tops in Technique — * Technique Builder 
Modern Technique 


Charles _Magnante 


In Effective Arrangements Ot 
Classic, Among Them: 


* Roumanian Rhapsody — * Fugue In G Minor 

* Moments With Tschaikovsky — * Contra Dance 
(Beethoven) 

$ Nocturne (Greig) — Liebestraum 


Also 
Methods And Studies By 
Pietro Deiro, F. Henri Klickmann 
And Many Others. 


PAGANI oes 
Stands fr Lhe Bost tn den Miste 


O. PAGANI & BRO. INC. 


289 Bleecker St. New York 14, N. Y. 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency Music Department 
a division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


We have calls for music teachers with 
degrees in all phases of Music and Mu- 
sic Education in Public Schools, Col- 
leges, Universities and Conservatories. 
May we serve You? 
C. A. LUTTON, MGR. B, LUTTON, ASS'T. MGR. 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


64 E. Jackson Bivd. HArrison 7-1279 Chicago 4, ! 
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ELLOS 


NOW 


ALIGNED 


FOR STUDENTS, \ TOO! 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. Student se- 
ries “60” cellos conform to specifi- 
cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 
They're easier to learn, easier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
nut Street, Chicago 12. 


MUSICAL 


by Evelyn Smith 


Violin-Viola Radio Artist, Re-= 


nowned String Instructor 


2 3 4 5 6 8 12 3 
14 ( 16 
17 18 
2 
ia? 
30 32 
3 4 35 3839 
40 42 
a4 45 7 
48 149 
52 54 5S 6 
39 60 62 63 
4 65 
69 70 
72 73 
(Solution on page 64) 
ACROSS 50. Composer of “William 19. Verdi opera 
” “ 
1. Foot lever in several Tell re 22. and Peasant 
musical instruments 52. Macabre overture 
of We ot 55. Escaped 25. Nineteenth century Ger- 
dancer man composer 
a oe ae 58. Coincidence in pitch 27. Musical composition for 
; band plays 60. “ the Waves” one performer 
62. U. S. military honor 29. Sign indicating interval 
15. Song from the latter (abbr.) of silence between tones 
16. Whee ter 64. Amplification of vocal 30. Joyous 
tone 32. Syllable used for sec- 
17 Appointed 66. “ , Where Art ond tone of scale 
” 
18. Celebrated conductor a ind 35. Small island 1 
20. Proceed against 68. Movable window part 37. Sixth tone of scale 
69. Bell sound 38. Faded away 
23. ha las ) 70. Weak consonants 39. Bristle (comb. form) 
24. Sotane (slan Y 71. Train (Spanish) 41. Former name for do 
26. U “0 sd 72. Snakelike fish 42. Symbol on staff 
28. i \ 73. North English city 43. Unit of land distance 
: in India 
29. Go back on one’s word 45. Type of electrical cur- 
(colloq.) — rent (abbr.) 
31. Aloud ' 1. Metropolitan coloratura 46. Arrangement of the 
33. “Samson — Dalila” 2. Shoulder ornament diatonic tones of an 
34. Man’s nickname 3. Comport octave 
35. Beverage 4. “Three little maids 49. Long period of time 
36. Island (French) from school we” —_50. Festivities 
49. Practice 5. Burden 51. Antiseptic 
42. Large union 6. Used by conductors 52. Had courage to 
43. kins a 7. Got up 53. Close by (poetic) 
44. Head ‘Pees 8. Prefix denoting near- 54. Kobold 
epics ness 56. Restricted 
45. First octave above the 9. Chop 59. Back of the neck 
treble staff 10. Stringed instrument 61. Becoming slower 
46. Me (French) player (abbr.) 
47. There 11. Apart 63. Litter 
48. “The Queen’s 12. Commercial steamship 65. Born 
Handkerchief” 13. Dens 67. “Nancy ——-—” 
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KLAMATH FALLS 
(Continued from page 15) 


bership has doubled. 

The Council has planned much 
for the season 1951-52. Two major 
plays and several one-act plays will 
be presented. These will be per- 
formed before service clubs, veterans’ 
organizations, etc. Ibsen’s A Doll’s 
House will be the first play of major 
importance to be given. 

But the Council is first of all a 
musical association, hence many 
concerts will be sponsored. At least 
four concerts for children will be 
held during the season, and at least 
one choir festival. The Council will 
also present little symphony con- 
certs, many musical evenings with 
lectures, music discussions, and two 
fine arts recitals. Following the con- 
certs and recitals, receptions will be 
held. The whole family attend 
these concerts, listen to good music, 
discuss literature, and enjoy the 
company of people with the same in- 
terests. 


Social Work, Too 


In addition to its special work in 
the fields of music and art, the 
Council does social work of great 
importance. It is a proven fact that 
juvenile delinquency very often re- 
sults from the lack of suitable organ- 
izations for young people. Youth has 
a surplus of emotion and energy, 
and this surplus must be given an 
outlet. If life is too boring for them 
they come together in “gangs” and 
in their quest for excitement often 
become involved in improper and 
lawless actions. If, however, the 
youngsters can enjoy a healthy and 
entertaining atmosphere such as the 
Klamath Musical Arts Council 
affords, they have a real and digni- 
fied outlet for these emotions. Give 
young people associations where 
they can work for good causes and 
still be members of a great society, 
and it is not likely that they will 
fall into questionable company. 

Nowadays dangerous ideologies 
are being inflicted on us, and an as- 
sociation in which cultural activities 
are paramount and there is a feel- 
ing of mutual interests is bound to 
counter wrong ideals. We feel that 
the Klamath Musical Arts Council 
has made a worthy contribution to- 
ward offsetting the evil forces in so- 
ciety. AAA 
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Vandoren reeds and mouthpieces 
traditionally the finest for 3 generations 


FOR INFORMATION ON VANDOREN FACINGS WRITE G. LEBLANC ¢ c0, KENOSHA, WIS. 


THE BEST IN ACCESSORIES CAN BE FOUND AT YOUR DEALER 


Your dealer gets the best when he gets 


ACCESSORIES from the HOUSE OF TELLER'S 


Fe your dealer to show you the TELLER lines of ACCESSORIES which include such famous 
ines as: 


Karle'’s Products 


(The best in instrument accessories) 


Wright-Way Products 


(The line designed 3 help every teacher turn out better students) 


Ace Batons 


(A fine line of batons which have been acclaimed by teacher and students alike). Remember 
= you need accessories look at the TELLER line and you will get the best at lowest possible 
price. 


For the name of your TELLER dealer write 


HENRY TELLER & SON 


5490 DORCHESTER AVE. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
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YOUR OWN 


MUSICAL GROUP 


Send Us Your Tape or Acetate Recording 


WE MAKE THE RECORDS ... YOU GET THE PROFIT 
Complete service. Editing by Vonno. 
Processing and pressings by Allied 
Record Manufacturing Co., world’s 
largest independent transcription 
recorders. Special albums and labels. 

LP and 78 and 45 RPM speeds. 

FREE BROCHURE: Tells How To Record; How 
To Make A Profit For Your Group! WRITE: 
VONNA PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
5816 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 36, CALIF. 


SIDNEY SHAPIRO 
Noted String Instructor, Lincoln 
High School, N. Y. C 


BAND MUSIC 


(Continued from page 21) 


in public and are constantly in need 
of new music. 

A very different situation con- 
fronts the composer who wants to 
write for orchestra. There are not 
too many orchestras on the high 
school, college, or community level 
that can really play well. Besides, 
such organizations are often de- 
ficient in instrumentation and _fre- 
quently limit their performances to 
one or two concerts a year. 

The band also offers a greater 
stimulus to composers because it is 
so much less tradition-bound than 
the orchestra. In order to be con- 
sidered in the swim, an orchestra 
conductor feels he must program 
an overture, a concerto, and a sym- 
phony. This puts him in a class 
with Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos, at least as far as pro- 
gramming is concerned. But the 
band is not hampered by such con- 
siderations. The band does not play 
for the small cultured or pseudo- 
cultured public that patronizes sym- 
phony concerts. The band can use 
rhapsodies, variations, suites, all 
sorts of small pieces and unusual 
forms. The present time is not nec- 
essarily a symphony - writing age. 
Other, perhaps shorter, less “formal” 
forms may be more congenial to the 
composer of this period. At any 
rate, in writing for the band, he 
does not feel compelled to compete 
with the tradition of Beethoven and 
Brahms. 

In return for the opportunities 
which the band offers the composer, 
the composer is gradually providing 
the band with a repertoire of merit. 
The composer who has studied his 
craft, even though he may be quite 
patently not in a class with the 
great masters, has nevertheless served 
an apprenticeship in composition, 
has attuned himself to contemporary 
musical thinking, and has mastered 
the modern materials of composi- 
tion which the earlier decades of 
this century produced. 

The need for a substantial and 
continuous output by such com- 
posers is greater than we may real- 
ize. For, lacking a worth-while con- 
temporary repertoire, many bands 
use a quantity of currently pro- 
duced music which scarcely deserves 
to be published. Much of the so- 


called “educational” music com- 
posed for bands, chiefly by teachers, 
is so poorly written, so meager in 
ideas, and so feeble in melodic- 
harmonic vocabulary that one can 
only wonder how students can tol- 
erate it. One cannot find fault with 
them if they consider jazz more in- 
teresting and vital. 

One of the important contribu- 
tions the band can make to the 
growth of contemporary music is to 
bring composers into the schools 
and colleges so that they can learn 
the band from the inside. A num- 
ber of colleges follow the practice 
of engaging composers as faculty 
members. In high schools that is 
not feasible; no composer could 
survive the high school treadmill. 
But there should be frequent op- 
portunities for composers to visit 
school bands, listen to rehearsals, 
become familiar with the director’s 
problems, and learn to know the 
characteristics and the interests of 
the students. Above all, composers 
will discover how and what to write 
for band. One who does not know 
the band from the inside could 
easily imagine that it is simply an 
orchestra without strings. There is 
much more to band scoring than 
using score paper with the names of 
the band instruments printed on it. 
One has to learn to think in the 
language of the band. Some com- 
posers have already established good 
working relationships with bands in 
their vicinity, and the results are 
well reflected in their newer compo- 
sitions. Should there eventually 
arise a Berlioz of the band, the 
schools and colleges probably would 
play a major role in his education. 


Better Contact 


Closer association with the bands 
of our educational institutions will 
bring composers into contact not 
only with a great new field of com- 
position but also with a great new 
public. Musical growth is incom- 
plete without the rounded trinity 
of the composer, the performer, and 
the listener. And who are the band’s 
listeners? Not the small body of the 
self-appointed elect that constitutes 
the “concertgoing public.” The 
band plays to the fathers and moth- 
ers, the relatives and the neighbors. 
The communication between the 
players and the listeners becomes 
immediate, personal, and warm, It 
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is good for the composer to be 
drawn into this circle. It is good 
for him to write directly for a band 
that wants his composition, it is 
good for him to appear publicly 
when it is performed, be introduced 
from the stage, and say a few words 
to the audience. In that way the 
composer becomes quite visibly a 
part of the American musical scene. 
This is not mere wishful thinking; 
it has already been done by some 
of our most significant composers. 

The band director in a teacher- 
training college holds a particularly 
responsible position. It is he who 
prepares future teachers for their 
work. There is ample evidence that 
the first music a young teacher turns 
to on taking a position is the music 
which his college instructors taught 
him how to teach. Years after their 
graduation into the _ profession, 
many teachers still avoid anything 
that is modern in character or 
idiom. Almost pathetically they 
say, “I would like to try something 
modern but I don’t know anything 
about contemporary music. I don’t 
know how to use it, and I am afraid 
of the results if I myself feel in- 
secure with a new piece.” The col- 
lege band director who, as a matter 
of course, familiarizes his students 
with contemporary music, does 
much to dispel their insecurity and 
their fear of the unknown and un- 
explored. 

The band appears to be in a posi- 
tion of great potential importance 
for the future of American music. 
If it fulfills its mission, much of its 
work will be done, as it should be 
in a society that subscribes to a 
democratic philosophy, in the edu- 
cational institutions of this country 
and with the active cooperation of 
all who contribute to the making 
and the enjoyment of music. 444 
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Again Available in the 


ORIGINAL PETERS EDITION CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 


PIANO TRIOS 


BACH, C. PH. E.—Trio Bbh—Flute, Violin, Piano (V'cello ad lib.) (P.4237) $2.00 
BACH, J. SEB. —Concerto C minor—Oboe (Violin), Violin, Piano (P.3722) 2.00 


BEETHOVEN —!! Trios. Complete edition (P.166a) ................... 7.50 
BRAHMS —Piano Trios. Complete edition: 
Op. 40 Horn Trio Eb—Piano, Violin, Horn (or Viola or V'cello) (P.3899b) . .3.00 
Op. 102 Double Concerto A minor—Violin, V'cello, Piano (P.3902).... 3.00 
Op. 114 Clarinet Trio A min.—Piano, V'cello, Clar. (or Violin or Viola) 3.00 
MENDELSSOHN—Trios. Complete edition (P.1740) ................... 5.50 
MOZART —7 Trios. Complete edition (P.193) ...................2220.. 6.00 
Concertante—2 Violins, Piano (w. Lauterbach Cadenza) (K.448) ....... 2.00 
Symphonie Concertante Eb—Violin, Viola, Piano (K.364) (P.2206) ..... 2.00 
SCHUBERT —Trios. Complete edition (P.167) .............-....2204.. 4.50 
TELEMANN —Concerto E major—Violin, V'cello, Piano (P.3875) ........ 3.50 
VIVALDI—Concerto Grosso D minor—2 Violins, Piano (P.4327) ........ 2.00 
PIANO QUARTETS 
BRAHMS— Quartet, Op. 25 G min. (P.3939a) .. 3.50 
MENDELSSOHN—OQuartets, Op. |, 2, 3. Complete edition (P.1741).... 6.00 
MOZART —Quartets. Complete edition (P.272) ....................4.. 3.00 
SCARLATTI —Quartet in F—Flute (Recorder), 2 Violins, Piano (P.4558) 3.00 
Quartetino—3 Flutes (Recorders or Violins), Piano (P.4559) ........... 3.00 
SCHUBERT —Adagio and Rondo F major (P.1347) ................. / 
SCHUMANN —Quartet Eb, Op. 47 (P.2380) ..................0.2...-. 3.00 


TELEMANN—Quartet G major—Flute (Recorder), Oboe, Violin, Piano... 3.00 
Me Peters Edition and Eulenburg Scores Catalogues Available Upon Request 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
CARNEGIE HALL, 881 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


DON'T MISS AN ISSUE! 


Music JOURNAL’s study of the attitudes of teen-agers toward music will 
continue for some months to come. A complete file of the articles based 
upon this study will be of great reference value to all readers. 


A Must for 
Music Teachers 


THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC 
PITCH INSTRUMENT 


Indispensable for... 


TEACHERS SINGERS - 
QUARTETS - CHORUS WORK 


Finest pitch pipe available today, de- 
veloped after years of research and 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, prac- 
tical. Notes arranged in chromatic 
order, notated on top and bottom. 
Ask your dealer. 


MK-1...13 Keys—Scale F to F 
MK-2...13 Keys—Scale C to C 
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. The scene: 


~ 


. French composer Paul Dukas 
became famous through the 


wide performance of just one of 
his compositions. Name the one. 


Scce 


Old Venice, then 
Cyprus. The heroine: Desde- 
mona. The villain: Iago. What 
opera? 


. People called him “the infernal 


fiddler’; his accomplishments 
were often attributed to super- 
natural powers. Shown here is 
the one and only ks, 


. The czardas is a dance native to 


what country? 


. He raised Italian opera to its 


greatest peak and was by far the 
most celebrated operatic com- 
poser, aside from Wagner, dur- 
ing the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. His name? \eyd\ 


What composer is known as the 
“Father of the Blues’? 


Bach’s immortal masterpiece, 
The Musical Offering, was based 
on a theme given him by one 
of history’s most famous mon- 
archs. Who was that monarch? 


Name the composer, popularly 
considered French, though he 
was born in Italy, who is called 
“the founder of French opera.” 


LAURENCE TAYLOR 


9. 


10. 


iz. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


What famous present-day jazz 
conductor started his profession- 
al career as a viola player in the 
Denver Symphony, later played 
in the San Francisco Symphony? 


The famous “Devil’s Trill’ so- 
nata for violin was composed 
by 


. Name the composer of Grand 


Canyon Suite. 


Which of music’s great trium- 
virate of composers, the famous 
“Three B's,” wrote two clarinet 
sonatas? 


Can you identify this theme? 


What was the predecessor of 
opera in England? (John Milton 
wrote a famous one, Comus.) 


. Which of the following com- 


posers wrote four concertos for 
the French horn? (a) Brahms; 
(b) Mozart; (c) Richard Strauss. 


Which of these artists made a 
recording, a few years ago, of 
Telemann’s Suite in A Minor 
for flute and strings: Zino 
Francescatti; William Kincaid; 
Carlos Salzedo? 


How many piano concertos did 
MacDowell compose? 


. Who was the author of the play 
upon which Debussy based his 
opera, Pelléas et Mélisande? 


19 


In the popular “dance’’ field, 
Coleman Hawkins is a top per- 
former on what instrument? 


. What American organist - com- 


poser wrote the popular ballad, 
“Silver Threads Among the 
Gold’? 


. By what other name is the bass 


clef known? 


. What is the term given to the 


lowest register of the clarinet? 


. What was the name given to the 


form of entertainment which 
was used to entertain audiences 
between the acts of an opera in 
the early days of opera? 


. German orchestral scores call it 


bratsche; French scores usually 
call it alto. What is our name 
for this same instrument? 
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For Your Sacred Choral Library 


By far the largest number of listener requests 
received by Fred Waring is for his Glee Qlub’s 
famed interpretations of sacred music. Similarly, 
discriminating choral directors look to Shawnee 
Press for distinctive settings of hymns . . . expert 
and authoritative editions of standard anthems. 


Now, Shawnee Press is proud to announce important 
new additions to the Waring Choir Series. Recently 
published are three brilliant works by Harry Simeone. 


Additional outstanding compositions by other dis- 
tinguished choral writers are scheduled for early re- 
lease. We recommend all of them to the most discern- 
ing director ... for general church performance and 


school use as well. 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE—«4 triumphal _ setting 


of the 100th Psalm. Contemporary choral writing 
at its best—brilliant harmonically, but not difficult. 
SATB 20c. 


HIS COMING IN GLORY—A setting of Bach’s 
Prelude & Fugue in B-flat from “The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord.”” Keeping the original keyboard 
composition intact, Simeone has added choral parts 
and inspiring words. SATB 25c. 


THE BEATITUDES—4 melodious work well suited 


to these beloved verses of reassurance. For mixed 
chorus with soprano or tenor solo. 20c. 


For a descriptive folder listing all publications in the Waring Choir 


Series, see your local dealer or write direct. 
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University of KMichizan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CONCERTINO 


Adagio ma non troppo C.M. WEBER Op. 26 


Here is another opportunity to test the amazing tech- 
nical and tonal resources of the Leblane Symphonie 
clarinet. This “‘performance reserve,” which only the 
Leblane can offer, will give you the utmost confidence 
in yourself and your instrument, enable you to play 


with far greater ease and control. Most important of 


all, the Leblane Symphonie removes all mechanical and 
acoustical limitations on your ability to progress. There 
is no more worthwhile investment you could make in 


your musical future. 


Your Leblanc dealer will be glad to arrange a trial without cost or obligation. See him 
* today, or write G. Leblanc Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


the 
hest test 


Leon Leblanc, 
Ist Prize, Paris 
Conservatory, 4 
creator of the i 
Leblane Sym- 
phonie clarinet 
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